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SERMON I 


THE HAPPINESS OF A HEAVENLY 
CONVERSATION. 


_ PHILIPPIANS III. 20. 


For our converfation is in heaven 


HE word which is here 
tranflated ‘ converfation, ’’- 
may either fignify the pri- 
vilege of citizens, or their 

converfation and manners, or may take 

in both thefe. In the former fenfe, the 

words may properly be rendered, ‘* our . 

citizenfhip is in heaven;” an allufion 


MOL Nhe: 78 B perhaps 


‘heaven, 
-ferious thought and confideration of 
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perhaps to thofe, who, though they were 
not born at Rome, 2 and it may be ved | 
at a great diftahce from it, had yet the 
privilege. of Roman citizens. In like 
manner the Apoftle -here- deferibes the - 
condition of Chriftians. It is true, we 
are born here in this world and live in it, 
but we belong to another ftate; we are — 
denizens of another country, and free of 
that: city which is above. In the» other: 
fenfe of the converfation of citizens we 
find the word ufed towards the beginning 
of this Epiftle, “* Let your converfation 
be as it becometh the gofpel of Chrift.” 
And why may not the phrafe in the text, 
without any inconvenience include both 
thefe? as if the Apoftle had faid; there 
are fome that mind earthly things, and 
are fo addicted to them, that rather than 
part with them they. will forfake their 
religion; but as for us, we confider that 
we are citizens of heaven, and accord- 
ingly converfe and demean ourfelves in 
this world as-thofe that are free of ano- 
ther world and belong to it. 

‘So that to have ‘* our converfation in 
” irnplies thefe two things; the 


heaven ; 
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heaven; and)-'the: effeé&t which thofe 
thoughts ought to have upon our lives. 

Concerning the heavenly world there 
aré) two things which. principally offer 
themfelves «to. our. confideration; the 
happinefs of this ftate; and the way and: 
means whereby we may come to partake 
ofthis happinefs.. 

‘Firth; Luet us: confider the happinets. 
of this tate. But what, and how great: 
this happinefs is, I am not able to repre- 
fent to you.’ Thefe things are yet in a 
great meafure within the veil, and it does 
not now fully “ appear what we fhall be.” 
The {criptures, however,. have’ revealed 
fo'much in general concerning the reality 
- and unfpeakable felicities: of this ftate, as 
may fatisfy us for the prefent, and. ferve 
to inflame our defires. after it, and: to 
quicken our endeavours for the obtaining 
of it: they inftruct us,. that it is incom- 
pe beyond any happinefs of this 
world; that it is very great; and that it 
1s cesta, ina word, that it is far above 
any thing that we can now conceive or ~ 
imagine. 

It is incomparably beyond any happi- 
neis in this world. It is free from all 
thofe: fharp and bitter ingredients which 

Ba abate 
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abate and allay the felicitiés of this life. 


All the enjoyments* of \this world are’ 


mixed, uncertain, and unfatisfying 5 nay 
fo far are they from giving us fatisfaGti- 
on, that the very fweeteft of « them are 
{atiating and cloying. 

None of the ‘comforts of this life are 
pure and unmixed. There is fomething 
of vanity mingled with» all our: earthly 
enjoyments, and that caufeth ‘ vexation 
of fpirit.” There is no fenfual pleafure 
which is not either purchafed by fome 
pain, or attended with it, or ends init. A 
ereat eftate is neither to be got without 
care, nor kept without fear, nor loft 
without trouble. Dignity and greatnefs 
is troublefome almoft to all mankind, 
it is commonly uneafy to thofe that have 
it, and it 1s ufually hated and envied by 
thofe that have it not. Knowledge is 
one of the beft and fweeteft pleafures of 
human life;-and yet if we may believe 
the experience of one who had as great a 
fhare of it as any of the fons of men ever 
had, he will tell us, that “ this alfo is 
“ vexation of fpirit; for in much wifdom _ 
“there is much grief, and he that in- 
 creafeth knowledge, increafeth forrow.” 


Thus 
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Thus sit is with all the things of this 

world; the beft of them have a mixture® 
of good and: evil, of joy and forrow in 
‘them: but the happinefs of the next life 
is free from allay and mixture. In the 
defcription of the new Jerufalem it is 
faid, that ‘* there fhall be no more curfe, 
and there fhall be no night there;” no- 
thing to imbitter our bleffings, or ob- 
fcure our glory. Heaven is the proper 
‘region of happinefs, there only are pure 
joys and an unmingled felicity. 

But the enjoyments of this world as 
they are mixed, fo they are uncertain, 
So.wavering and inconftant are they, 
that we can have no fecurity of them; 
when we think ourfelves to have the faft- 
eft hold of them, they flip out of our 
hands we know not-how. For this rea- 
fon Solomon very elegantly calls them 
things “‘that are not.” ‘* Why wilt thou 
“ fet thine eyes upon that which is not? 
“< for riches certainly make to themfelves 
“wings and fly like an eagle towards 
“ heaven.” So fugitive are they, that 
after all our endeavours to fecure them, 
they may break loofe from us, and in an 
inftant vanifh out of our fight; ‘‘ riches 
* make to themfelves - wings, and - fly 

Be “like 
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“like an eagle.” He that ‘enjoys the 
greateft happinefs of this world, ftill 
wantsone happinefs more, to fecure to 
him for the future what ‘he poffeffes for 
the prefent. But the happinefs of hea- 
ven is a fteady and conftant light, fixed 
-and unchangeable as the fountain from 
whence it fprings, *¢ the Father of lights, 
“¢ with whom is no variablenefs nor fha- 
“ dow of turning.” 

And if the enjoyments of this life 
were certain, yet they are unfatisfying. 
This is the “ vanity of vanities,” that 
every thing in this world can trouble us, 
but nothing can give us fatisfaction. 1 
know not how it is, but ‘either-we, Jor 
the things of this world, or both, are fo 
‘Yantaftical, that we can neither be well 
with thefe things, nor well without them. 
If we be hungry, we are in pain; and if 
we eat to the full, we are uneafy. If we 
be poor, we think ourfelves miferable ; 
‘and when we come to be rich, we com- 
monly are foin reality. If we are ina 
low condition, we fret and murmur; 
and if we be raifed to greatnefs, we are 
frequently farther from-contentment than 
we were before. So that we purfue the 
happinefs of this world juft as little chil- 

dren 
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dren chafe birds; when we think we are 


“come very near it and have it almoft in 


our hands, it flies farther from us than 
1t was at firft. 
Nay fo far are the enjoyments of this 


world from affording us fatisfaction, that 


the {weeteft of them are moft apt to fa- 
tiate and cloy us. All the pleafures of 
this world are fo contrived as to yield us 
very little happinefs. If they go off quick- 


‘ly, they fignify nothing; and if they ftay 


long, we are fick of them. But the de- 
lights of the other world, as they will 
give us full fatisfaction, fo we fhall never 
be weary of them. Every repetition of 
them will be accompanied with new en- 


joyment. In the felicities of heaven 


thefe two things fhall be reconciled, 
which never met together in any fenfual 
delight; long and full enjoyment, and 
yet a frefh and perpetual pleafure. As 
**in God’s prefence there is fulnefs of 


joy,” fo “at his right band there fhall 


be pleafures for evermore.” 

Further; The happinefs of the other 
life is not only incomparably beyond 
any happinefs of this world, but it is 
very great in itfelf. The happinefs of 
heaven is ufually in fcripture defcribed 
ere ee i to 


<< 
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to us by fuch pleafures as are manly and 
excellent, chafte and intelleCtual, infi- 
nitely more pure and refined than thofe 
of fenfe; and if the fcriptures at any 
Aime defcend to the metaphors of a featft, 
a banquet, and a marriage, it is plainly 
_ by way of accommodation to our weak- 
nefs; and condefcenfion to our capaci- 
ties. 

The chief ingredients of this hap- 
pinefs, fo far as the fcriptures have 
-thought fit to reveal it to us, are the 
perfection of our knowledge, and the 
height of our love, and the perpetual 
fociety and friendfhip of all the bleffed 
inhabitants of thofe glorious manfions ; 
and the joyful concurrence of all thefe 
in chearful expreffions of gratitude, in 
the inceflant praifes and admiration of 
the Fountain and Author of all this 
happinefs. And what can be more de- 
lightful than to have our underftand- > 
ings entertained with a clear fight of the 
beit and moft perfect Being, with the 
knowledge of all his works, and 
of the wife defigns of his providence? 
than to live in the reviving prefence — 
of God, and to be continually at- 
tending upon Him whofe favour is life, 

! and 
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and whofe glory is much more above 
that of any of the princes of this world, 
than the greateft of them is above the 
meaneft worm? The Queen of Sheba 
thought Solomon’s fervants’ happy. in 
having the opportunity of ftanding ‘con- 
tinually before him to hear his wifdom ; 
but in the other world’ it fhall be a hap- 
‘ pinefs to Solomon himfelf, and to the 
wifeft and greateft perfons that ever were 
in this world, to ftand before this great 
King, to admire his wifdom, and to be- 
hold his glory. Not that I imagine the 
happinefs of heaven to confift in an idle 
contemplation of the Divine glories 5. for 
the fcripture tells ‘us we fall be 
transformed into the image of the Divine _ 
perfections ; ‘* we fhall {ee God, and we 
fhall. be like him :”. and what creater 
happinefs can there be than to be like 
the happieft and. moft perfect Being in 
the world? — Befides, who can tell what 
~ employment God may have for us in the 
next life? ‘We need not'doubt but that 
he who is happinefs itfelf; and hath pro- 
mifed to make us happy, can eafily find’ 
out fuch employments and delights for’ 
us in the other world, as ‘will: be dednh 
and fuitable to that ftate, mE 

ster BS Befides 
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Befides the improvement of our 
knowledge, there fhall be the moft 
delightful .exercife of love. When: we 
come to heaven we fhall-enter into the 
‘fociety. of the blefied- Angels, and of 
“the fpirits of juft men made perfec,” 
that is, freed from all thofe paffions and 
infirmities which now render the conver- 
- fation even of the beft: men fometimes 
troublefome to one another. ‘We fhall 
then meet with all thofe excellent: perfons, 
thofe brave minds, thofe innocent, and 
charitable fouls, whom we have-feen, and 
heard, and read of in this world. There 
we fhall meet with many of our dear re- 
lations and intimate friends;: and perhaps 
with ‘many of eur enemies, to: whom we 
‘ fhall then -be perfectly reconciled) not- 
withitandine. all. the’ warm <contefts ‘and 
peevith indiffetences which we had with 
them in: this world, even:about matters 
of religion... For, heaven is ‘a {tate of 
perfect love-and friendfhip, where there 
will, be nethitig: but -kindnefs and ‘good: 
nature::. And, what .eneater | happinefs 
can be imagined,: chan to; converfe: freely 
with, fo. many excellent pérfons, ‘without 
any, thing, of folly-or'difeuite, of jealoufy 
or defign upon ane another? » For then 

asLitod aja there 
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there will be none of thofe vices and 
paifions of covetoufnefs and ambition, 
of envy and hatred, of wrath and peev- 
ifhnefs, which now fo much fpoil the 
pleafure, and difturb the quiet of man- 
kind. All quarrels and contentions, 
fchifms and divifions, wiil then be ef- 
fectually hindered, not by force, but by 
love; not by compulfion, but by that 
** charity which never faileth:” and all 
thofe controverfies in religion which are 
now fo warmly agitated, will then be finally 
determined, not as we endeavour to end 
them now, by canons and decrees, but 
by a perfeét knowledge and convincing 
hight. | 

And when this bleffed fociety is met 
together, and thus united by love, they 
fhall all join in gratitude to their great 
Patrons and Benefactors, * to him eihat 
‘¢ fits upon the throne, and to the Lamb 
“ that was flain, to God even our Fa- 
“ther, and to our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
‘“¢ who hath loved us and wafhed us from 
‘¢ our fins in his own blood.” And they 
fhall fing everlafting fongs of praife to 
God for all his works of wonder, for the 
effects of that infinite goodnefs, admira- 


ble wifdom, and almighty power, which 
B6 are 
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are Clearly feen in the creation and go-_ 
vernment of the world, and of all the 
creatures in it; particularly for his fa- 

vours to° mankind, for the benefit of 
their beings, for the comfort of their 

lives, and forall his merciful providences 

towards them in this world: but above 

all, for the redemption of their fouls by 

the death of his Son, for the free forgive- 

nefs of their fins, for the gracious affift-. 
ance of his holy Spirit, and for conduct- 

ing them fafely through all the fnares 
and dangers, the troubles and temptati- 

ons of this world, to the fecure poffeffion 

of endlefs glory and happinefs. Such 

fhall be the employment of the bleffed 

fpirits above, and thefe are the chief in- 

eredients of our happinefs which the 

fcripture mentions. 

Again; This happinefs fhall be eternal. 
And though this be but a circumftance, 
and enters not into the nature of our 
happinefs, yet it is fo material a one, 
‘that all the felicities which heaven affords 
would be imperfect without it. It 
would ftrangely damp and allay all our 
joys, to think that they fhould fome-: 
time have an end. And the geater our 
happinefs were, the greater trouble it 

3 would 
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would be to us to confider that it muft 
have a period. 

It would make a man forrowful indeed 
to think of leaving fuch vaft poffeffions, 
Indeed if the happinefs of heaven were 
fiich ag the joys of the world are, it were 
fit they fhould be as fhort; for after a 
little enjoyment it would cloy us, and 
we fhould foon grow weary of it. But 
being fo excellent, it would fcarce be a 
happinefs if it were not eternal. It would 
imbitter the pleafures of heaven, as great 
as they are, to fee an end of them, 
though it were at ever fo great a diftance; 
to confider that all this vaft treafure of 
happinefs would one day be exhaufted, 
and that after fo many years were patt, 
we fhould be as poor and miferable again 
_as we were once in this world. God 
hath fo ordered things, that the vain and 
empty delights of this world fhould be 
temporary and tranfient, but that the 
ereat and fubftantial pleafures of the o- 
ther world fhould be as lafting as they 
are excellent. 

Laftly; This happinefs is far above 
any thing that we can now conceive or 
imagine. It is fo great, that it cannot 
now “enter into the heart of man.” We 

cannot 
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cannot from the experience of any of 
thofe pleafures and delights which we 
have been acquainted with in this world, 
frame an equal idea arid conception of it. 
So that when we come to heaven, we 
fhall be ready to fay of it as the Queen 
of Sheba did of Solomon’s wifdom and 


profperity, that “half of it hath not been ~ 


told us;” that the felicities and glories 
of that ftate far exceed all the fame 
which we heard of them in this world. 
For who can fay how great a good God 
is; and how happy he who is the foun- 
tain of happinefs can make thofe fouls 
that love him, and™»thofe whom he 
loves ? 

The fecond thing to be confidered 
concerning our future happinefs, is, the 
way and means whereby we may come 
to be made partakers of it. And that 
in fhorte is by the conftant and fincere 
endeavours of a holy life, through the 
mercies of God in our Lord Jefus Chrift. 
Chrift indeed is the Author of our falva- 
tion, but obedience is the condition of it ; 
fo the Apoftle tells us, that Chrift ‘ is 
* the Author of eternal falvation to them 
“ that obey him.” It is “the grace of 
God” in the gofpel “ which brings” or 

offers 
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offers this * falvation” to us; but then 
it is by the ‘* denying of ungodlinefs and 
worldly lufts,” and by “ living foberly, 


_ and righteoufly and godly in this pre- 


S¢ fent world,” that we are “ to wait for 
the blefied hope.” Our Saviour promifes 
this happinefs to the “ pure in heart,” 
‘¢ Bleffed are the pure in heart, for they 
fhall fee God ;” and'elfewhere the ferip- 
ture excludes all ethers from -any fhare 


- or portion: in this bleffednefs: fo the 


Apoftle affures us, that ‘ without holi- 
nefs no man fhall fee the Lord.” 
Holinefs -is not only a condition, but 
a neceflary qualification for the happinefs 
of the next life. This is the force of 
St. John’s reafoning, “ We thall be like 
him, for we fhall fee him.” To “ fee 
God” is to be happy, but unlefs we’ be 


- like him we cannot fee him. The . fight 


and prefence of God himfelf would be 
no happinefs to that man who is not like 


‘God in the temper and difpofition of his 


mind. And from hence the Apoftle 
infers in the next verfe, “ Every man: 
“that hath this hope in him purifieth 
“¢ himfelf evenias He is pure.” So that 
if we live wicked lives, if we allow our- 
felves in the practice of any known fin, 
: we 
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we interrupt our hopes of heaven, and 
render ourfelves unfit for eternal life. 
This life is the time of preparation 
for our future ftate. Our fouls will 
continue for ever what we make them 
in this world. Such a temper and dif- 
pofition of mind as a man carries with 
him out of this life, he fhall retain in 
the next. It is true indeed, heaven per- 
feéts thofe holy and virtuous difpofitions 
which are begun here; but the other 
world alters no’man as to his main eftate, 
“¢ he that is filthy will be filthy ftill,” and 
** he that is unrighteous will be unrigh- 
teous ftill.” If we do not in a good de- 
gree mortify our lufts and paffions here, ~ 
death will not kill them for us, but we 
fhall carry them with us into the other 
world, And if God fhould admit us fo 
qualified into. the place of happinefs, yet 
we fhould bring that along with us which — 
would infallibly hinder us from being 
happy. To be happy, is to enjoy what 
we defire, and to live with thofe whonr 
we love. But there is nothing in heaven 
fuitable to the defires and. appetites of a 
wicked’man. All the joys of that place, ~ 
and delights of that ftate, are purely fpi- 
ritual, and are only to be relithed by 
; thofe 
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thofe who have “‘ purified themfelves as 
God is pure.” Heaven is too pure an 
air for corrupt fouis to live and breathe 
in; and the whole employment and con- 
verfation of that place, as it would be 
unfuitable, “fo would it alfo be unac- 
ceptable to a fenfual and vicious man. 

From all this it appears how neceffary 
it is for us to prepare ourfelves for this 
bleffed ftate, by the conftant and fincere 

endeavours of a holy life, and by morti- 

fying every luft and inordinate paffion in 
our fouls. For till this be done, we are 
not meet to be made partakers of the fe- 
licities of the other world. 

The “ having our converfation in 
heaven,” implies likewife the effects 
which thofe confiderations ought to have 
upon our hearts. and lives. ” And they 
are fuch as thefe: ; 

Firft, to convince us of the vanity of this 
world. God hath purpofely made this 
world troublefome and uneafy to us, that 
there might be no fufficient temptation 
to reafonable and confiderate men to take 
them off from the care and thought of 
their future happinefs; that God and 


heaven might have no rival here below ; 
that 
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that there might be nothing in this world © 


that might pretend to our affection, or 
court us with any advantage in compari- 
fon of everlafting life and glory. 
Thehope of heaven fhould makeusaétive 
and induftrious to be as good, and to do as 
much good as we can in this life, that fo we 


‘may be qualified and difpofed for the 


happinefs of the next. Men are ufually 
very induftrious for the things of this 


life, to be rich and great in this world: 
did we but value heaven half as much 
as it deferves, we fhould take. infinitely 
- more pains for that. As often as we con- 


fider the glories that are above, how does 


“it accufe our floth and condemn our folly 


that we are lefs concerned for our fouls 
than moft men are for their bodies, that 
we will not labour half fo much for an 
eternal inheritance, as men ordinarily do 
for thefe corruptible. things ? 

The confideration of heaven, andthe 
firm perfuafion of our future happinets, 
fhould a&tuate all the powers of our 


fouls, and be continually infpirine us 


with new vigour in the ways of holinefs 
and virtue. » How fhould this thought 
fwell our refolutions, and confirm our 
purpofes of obedience, that if we have 

our 
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our “ fruit unto holinefs,” our end will 
ibeveverlafting life ?” 

It fhould alfo mitigate and lighten the e- 
vils and afflictions of this lite. Itis no great 
matter how rough the way be, provided 
we be-fure that it leads to happineds.. 
The incomparably greater good of the 
next life will to a wife and confiderate 
man weigh down all the evils of this. 
And the fcripture tells us that there is 
“no comparifon between them. |. ** The 
** fufferings of this prefent time are not 
‘** worthy to be compared with the glory 
** which fhall be revealed in us.” The 
evils of this life afflict men more or lefs, 
according as the foul is fortified with 
confiderations proper to fupport us under 
them. When we confider that we have 
but a little while to ftay here, that we 
are upon our journey travelling towards 
‘our heavenly country, where we {hall 
meet with all the delights we can defire ; 
at ought not to trouble us-much to en- 
dure {ftorms and foul ways, and to want 
many of thofe accommodations we might 
expect at home. This is the common 
fate of travellers; and we muft take 
things as we find them, and not expect 


to have every thing juft to our mind. 
e Thefe 
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Thefe difficulties and inconveniences will 
foon be over, and after a few days will 
be quite forgotten, and be to us as if 
they had never been. And when we are 
fafely landed in our own country, with 
what pleafure fhall we look back upon 
thofe rough and boifterous feas which we 
have efcaped ! 

Again, this expectation fhould make us 
fincere inallour profeffions, words and acti- 
ons. Did men firmly believe the rewards of 
another world their religion would not be 
only in fhew and pretence, but in life and 
reality, no man would putona form of god- 
linefs that were deftitute of the power of it; 
we fhould do nothing for the opinion of 
others, but all with regard to-God and 
our oth confciences ; and be as careful 
of our thoughts, and moft retired actions, 
as if we were in an open theatre, and in 
the prefence of the greateft aflembly. For 
in the next life men fhall not be rewarded 
for what they feemed to be, but for what 
they really were in this world. There- 
fore whatever we think, or fpeak, or do, 
we fhould always remember that the day 
of revelation is coming, when the fecrets 
of all hearts fhall be difclofed, when all 
difguifes fhall be laid afide, and every 

one’s 
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one’s mafk fhall be taken off, and all our 
actions and defigns fhall be brought upon 
the public ftage, and expofed to the view 
of men and angels.“ There is nothing 
“now hidden which fhall not then be 
“ revealed, nor fecret which fhall not 
* then be made known.” . 
Laftly, the hope of heaven fhould arm us 
againft the fears of death. Death is terrible 


* to nature, and theterror of it is infinitely 


increafed by the fearful apprehenfions of 
what may follow it. But the hope of a 
bleffed immortality furprifingly relieves 
the fainting {pirits of dying men, and are 
able to reconcile us to death, and ina 
great meafure to take away the terror of 
it. I know that the thoughts of death 
are difmal even to good men, and we 
have never more need of comfort and 
encouragement than when we are con- 
flicting with this laft enemy: but there 
is no fuch comfortable confideration to a 
dying man as the hopes of a happy eter- 
nity. He that looks upon death only 
as a paffage to glory, may welcome the 
meffengers of it, as bringing him the beft 
and moft joyful news that ever came to 


him, 
With 
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With what joy then fhould werthink 


of thofe “ creat and glorious things which; 
“ God hath prepared for them that love: 
“him; of that inheritance incorruptible, 
** undefiled, which fadeth not away, re= 
“* ferved for us in the’ heavens!” How? 
fhould we welcome the thoughts of that" 
happy hour when we fhall make our 
efcape out of thefe prifons; when we 


fhall be removed from all the troubles * 


and temptations of a wicked and_ ill-na- 
tured world; when we fhall be paft all 
ftorms, and fecured from all further’ 
danger of fhipwreck, and fhall be fafely 
landed in the regions of blifs and immor- 
tality ! a 

© bleffed time! ‘* When all tears 
“ fhall be wiped from our eyes, and 
“death and forrow fhall be no more; 
“when mortality fhall be fwallowed up 
“¢ of life,” and we fhall enter upon the 
poffeffion of all that happinefs and glory 
which God hath promifed, and our faith 
hath believed, and our hopes have raifed 
us to the expectation of ; when we fhall 
be eafed of all our pains, and refolved of 
all our doubts, be purged from all our 
fins, freed from all our fears, and be: 
_ happy beyond all our hopes; and have 
all 
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all this happinefs fecured to us beyond 
the power of time and change: when we > 
fhall know God and other things without 
uncertainty, and love him and one ano- 
~ther without meafure; ferve and praife 
him. without wearinefs, and obey his 
_ will without reluctance; and fhall {till 
be more and more delighted in knowing, 
loving, praifing, and obeying God to all 
eternity. 
How fhould thefe thoughts affect our 
_ hearts, and what a mighty influence ought 
they to have upon our lives! The great 
difadvantace of the. arguments brought 
from another world, is, that thefe things 
are:at aereat diftance from us, and not 
fenfible to us ; and therefore are not likely 
to affeét us fo ftrongly, and to work fo 
powerfully upon us. Now to make a- 
mends for this difadvantage, we fhould 
often revive thefe confiderations upon 
our minds, and inculcate upon ourfelves 
_ the reality and certainty of thefe things, 
together with the infinite weight and im- 
portance of them.\ We fhould_ reafon 
thus with ourfelves: If good men fhall 
be fo unfpeakably happy, and confe- 
quently wicked men fo extremely mifera- 
ble in another world: if thefe things be 
| true, 


a 


. 
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true, and will one day be found to be fo, 
why fhould they not be to me as if they 
were already prefent? It is as certain 
that we fhail die, as if an exprefs’ meffen- 
cer fhould come to every one of us from 
the other world and tell us fo. Why 
fhould we not then always live as thofe 
that muft die, and as thofe that hope to 


‘be happy whic death? ‘To have thefe 


apprehenfions vigorous and lively upon 
our minds, is to ** have our converfation 
“¢ in heaven, from whence alfo we look 
“for a Saviour, the Lord Jefus Chrift, 


« who fhall change our vile body that it 


“< may be fafhioned like unto his clorious 
‘* body, according to the workingof that 
‘“* mighty power whereby he is able even 
“ to fubdue all things to himfelf, > 
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MATTHEW XXVi. 41. 


Pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 


J HEN we confider that our blef- 

fed Saviour has commanded us 

to pray, directed us in what manner we 
ought to pray, and fet us an example of 
frequent prayer in his own practice; it 
Vo, VI. ix : muft 
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muft appear furprifing, that any who | 


pretend to be his followers, fhould in- 
dulge themfelves in a determin’d con- 
tempt, or carelefs neglect, of this impor- 
‘tant duty. But furprifing as it is, a lit- 
tle acquaintance with what paffes in the 
world, puts it beyond all doubt, that the 
exprefs precepts, and conf{picuous exam- 
ple, of the great inftructor of mankind, 
with regard to prayer, are treated flightly, 
nay even contemptuoufly, by fome of 
thofe who call themfelves his difciples.: 
To what caufes can fuch ftrange incon- 
fiftency betwixt the profeffion and prac- 
tice of chriftians be afcribed? There 
may be many and various caules of it, 
according to the different turns of men’s 
tempers, and purfuits in life. But as it 
would detain us too long, to enumerate 


them all; let it fuffice at prefent, to take | 


notice of that, which every one who has 
reflected on what paffes in the world in 


his own time, or has looked into the hif-- 


tory. of former ages, muft have obferved ; 
namely, that the beft things may fall in- 
to difrepute, and confequently into dif- 
~avfe, for no other reafon, but: becaufe 
they have been abufed by the weak or 
the artful and defigning part of man- 

kind, 
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kind. Thus prayer, an excellent thing 
in itfelf, and a noble mean of improving 
our fouls in every thing virtuous and 
praife-worthy, is funk into contempt a- 
mong one part of the world, from this ac- 
cidental circumftance, that weak and 
well-meaning people have fometimes ful- 
lied its native beauty, by a mixture of 
low fuperftition; or, becaufe worldly 
and defigning men have perverted it to 
ferve their wicked purpofes. 

In difcourfing therefore on this fub- 
ject, itis hoped it may not be unufe- 
ful, to endeavour, in the firft place, to. 
explain the nature of prayer; and to fet 
it in its true light, by {tripping it of all 
foreign and fuperfluous circumftances : 
and then to point out the advantages 
which arife from the fincere and ftedfaft 
practice of it. _ 

Before we enter upon the confideration 
of thefe heads, it is proper to obferve, 
that prayer is to be underftood in a re- 
{trained fenfe in this difcourfe; as figni- 
fying chiefly that part of devotion com- 
monly called petition; as diftinguifhed 
from adoration and thankfgiving, which 
are frequently comprehended in the mean- 
ing of the word prayer. 

C2 Th 
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In order to underftand the nature of 
prayer, let us take notice that the inward 
acts of mind and heart exerted in it,, 
from which the outward expreffions 
thould flow, and by which they fhould 
be animated, are principally thefe three 
following. 

Firft; A lively and intimate perfuafi- 
On that we are utterly infufficient for our 
own happinefs ; and that we depend en- 
tirely upon our Maker for all we poffefs 
here, or hope to enjoy hereafter. That 
we are in a dependent and indigent, a 
dark and uncertain ftate of being, is ob- 
vious on the firft reflection: we difcern,- 
we feel in ourfelyves many marks of our 
‘dependence, our indigence, and igno- 


rance. We find ourfelves poffefled of 


an exiftence which, if we only regard 
this prefent life, is confined within very 
narrow bounds, and extends only to a 
very fhort period. We fee all creatures 
about us continually difappearing, after 
having acted their part but a few years 
on this ftage: and we cannot avoid ex- 
pecting the fame fate ourfelves; that we 
muft. foon withdraw into darknefs, and 
make room for others : as we came 

Into 
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into being without our own choice of 
corfent, at the pleafure of another; fo 
we mutt depart out of this ftate of being, 

at the command of him who fent us into 
it: and even while we are allowed to 
continue here, we can neither procure 
for ourfelves all the good things we want 
and defire, nor fecure the poffeflion of 
what. we already enjey: we feel mani- 
fold wants which we cannot fupply: we 
groan under manifold imperfections and 
infirmities which we cannot remove; we 


are liable to innumerable dangers, many 


of which we do not forefee ; “and from 
others, even when we do fee them ap- 
proaching us, we cannot defend our- 
felves. We are confcious that we are 
not only in fome inftances weak and 
helplefs; but very ignorant and uncer- 
tain. of many things which nearly con- 
cern us. We know not what fhall a 
fal us in our paflage thro’ this life; nor 
at what time, in what manner, or cir- 
cumftances, we fhall make our exit from 
it into another: neither know we what 
our ftate or employment fhall be in 
thofe other regions, into which we muft 

C2 enter 
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enter when we depart from this world. But. 


the moft lamentable and mortifying ig- 
norance is ftill behind, namely, ignorance 


of our duty, or the great rule of life; 


ignorance of our true happinefs, and the 


way that leads unto it. Tho’ we have fome 


general knowledge of our duty, from 
the light of reafon and revelation; yet 
we find that we are not only in danger 
of erring, but frequently do err in ap- 
plying general rules to particular inftan- 
ces of our conduct: daily experience 
convinces us, that a regard to world- 
ly interefts, and the ftreneth of irreou- 
Jar appetites and paffions, greatly dark- 
en our underftandings, and occafion 
fuch falfe judgments concerning our be- 
haviour, as neceffarily leads us aftray 
from the path of life: and furely, we 
have great reafon to dread the confe- 
quences of\a departure from the law of 
righteoufnefs, under the government of 
the righteous judge of all the earth. In 
like manner, though we have fome gene- 
ral and fpeculative knowledge concern- 
ing our true happinefs, or chief good; 
yet our own experience, as well as ob- 
fervation of the world, may convince us, 
that our views of it are not fo clear and 

: ftriking 
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 ftriking as, at all tims, to prevent our 
purfuing falfe appearances of it: for alas! 
how frequently, how fatally are we dif- 
appointed ; finding thofe things vain and 
unfatisfactory, in which our fond. imagi- 
nation had promifed us happinefs? We 
have no fecurity in ourfelves, that we 
fhall not be guilty of the fame trans- 
greffions of the law of virtue, and the 
fame departures from the path of hap- 
pinefs, in the fucceeding ftages of our 
lives, than we have been, in the former 
ones. Now, every man who has feriouf- 
ly confidered how wretched and helplefs 
he is in himfelf, will find the neceffity of 
flying out of himfelf, and of taking re- 
fuge in Him who made him, and up- 
holds him in being. Which leads us to 

the 
Second act of the foul exerted in 
prayer, namely, the lifting it up. with 
the utmoft ardor, to that greateft and 
beft of beings, who brought us into life, 
and affigned us our ftation in it; en- 
treating him to teach us what part we 
fhould act; to difpel all that darknefs 
of underftanding, which is fo apt to mis- 
Jead us from the right path; to forgive 
our fins and follies; to deliver us from 
Coe hh ce the 
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the fatal confequences of all our errors ; 
to preferve us from relapfing into them ; 
and to guide us fafely to fome proper 
manfions of reft, of light, and joy, be- 
yond the grave. Every one who has 
imprinted on his mind a juft fenfe of 
his ignorance, weaknefs, guilt, and dan- 
ger, will find an inward neceflity con- 
ftrainine him to have recourfe in fervent 
prayer, to the great Author of his being, 
to conduct him fafely through this ftage 
of his exiftence; to continue his provi- 
dential care, in guiding him through the 
valley and fhadow of death; to fet- 
tle him at laft in fome happier place of 
abode. 

- The third act of mind exerted in prayer, 
is a frm belief, and affured truft, in that 
‘God to whom we pray, and on whom we 
depend, that he will not only always do 
what is beft, what tends to the greateft 
good of the whole fyftem of intelligent 
beings; but that he will, fooner or later, 
bring every one who fincerely feeks wif- 
dom from him, to the poffeffion of per- 
fect virtue and everlafting happinefs. 
Without this confidence in the infinite 
‘mercy of the great Father of all, there 
would be no foundation for prayer, nor 

encouragement 
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encouragement to the practice of it. 
When we enquire into the doctrine of 
divine revelation on this head, we find 
lively and unfhaken acts of truft in God 
are by it reprefented as equally neceflary 
and effential parts of prayer, with either 
of thofe already mentioned. ‘“ He that 
** cometh to God mutt believe that he is, 
** and that he is a rewarder of them who 
“ diligently feek him.” ‘ If any of you 
* lack wifdom, let him afk it. of God, 
‘that giveth to all men liberally, and 
**upbraideth not; and it fhall be given 
“him. But let him afk in faith, no- 
** thing wavering, for he that wavereth 
“is like a wave of the fea, driven with 
“the wind and toffed.” There are 
numberlefs joyful declarations to the 
fame purpofe, in the books of the Old 
Teftament: fuch as, “ the Lord is nigh 
** to all them that call upon him in truth: 
** he will fulfil the defire of them that 
** fear, him; he alfo will hear their cry, 
* and will fave them.” Our bleffed Sa- 
viour hath exprefly renewed and con- 
firmed all thofe delightful promifes. “ Afk 
** (fays he,) and it fhall be given; feek, 
“and ye fhall find; knock, and it fhall 


“be opened unto you: for every one 
FN ee “ that 
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*¢ that afketh receiveth; and he that feek- 
*¢ eth findeth ; and to him that knock- 
“eth, it fhall be opened: or, what man 
« is there of you, whonr if his fon afk 
“ bread, will he give him a ftone; or if 
cevhie afk a fifth, will he give him a fer- 
“pent? if ye then being evil, know 
‘“*how to give good gifts unto your 
* children, how much more fhalt your 
‘* Father which is in heaven give good 
* things to them who afk him?” And 
thefe particular and pofitive declarations. 
of the will of God, are perfectly confo- 
nant to the dictates of-reafon, by which 
we are encouraged to hope that it al- 
ways has been, is at prefent, and will 
for ever be, the great, the ftanding, the 
invariable ‘law of the divine govern- 
ment, to beftow wifdom, virtue, and: 
happinefs, upon all thofe who afk them 
with unfeigned fincerity of heart; even. 
tho’ they never heard of thefe comfor- 
table promifes on which our fouls reft 
decurely ; for it is very obfervable, that 
thefe joyful affurances from the great 
Father of all, that he will be found of 
thofe who feek him, are exprefs’d in fuch 
general terms, as to exclude no one, of 
whatever nation or country. 

Before 
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Before we conclude this head of the — 
difcourfe, let it be remarked, in order 
.to prevent miftakes, that when it is faid, 
** God -will. accomplifh the~ defires of 
-thofe who feek him ;” this muft always 
be underftood of thofe who feek him with 
real fincerity and humility of foul, (vir- 
tues indifpenfably required in the gofpek 
of Jefus Chrift ;) and who in a conftant 
dependence on the divine affiftance, ex- 
ert their utmoft endeavours to do what- 
ever they can difcern to be the will of 
God. Further, this doctrine of the cer- 
tainty of obtaining our requefts, muft 
only be underftood of whatsis neceflary 
for enlightening and affifting us in the 
paths of virtue; and fhould by no means 
be extended to a thoufand other things, 
which we may defire to know or poffefs, 
though they have no infeparable connec- 
tion with our virtue or happinefs. We 
may be apt to wifh, with the greateft 
fondnefs, for uninterrupted health, eafe, 
and pleafure, through our whole lives :. 
but in thefe things, we muft not hope to 
be gratified. We muft learn to leave,the 
all-wife difpofer of every event, to lead 
us to happinefs, in whatever path he 
pleafes ; whether it be the hard and rug- 
Cé - ged 
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ged one of adverfity and affliction, or the 
more foft and {fmooth one of profpe- 
rity and joy, “And laftly, let us care- - 
fully remember, that there is no 
ground to’ expect, that even our beft 
and moft pious defires are to be accom- 
plifhed, all at once, and in an inftant: 
we muft wait with patience, till God 
fhall finifh his own work, by the various 
methods of his providence and grace: 
it‘is with the works of God within us, as 
with the works of nature without us: 
they are not completed all at once, and 
in an inftant : they require time, and are | 
brought to®perfection by flow and in- 
fenfible degrees. A child muft have 
time to become a man. The tree which 
-is but juft now planted, muft have time 
to grow up to its full maturity, and 
bring forth fruit. ‘In like manner, the 
progrefs of the foul towards perfec- 
tion in virtue, is by flow advances: bad 
habits’ muft. be oradually weakened and 
overcome; and good difpofitions muft 
be raifed to their proper height, by an 
almoft imperceptible increafe. Ina word, 
though we may be affured that our hea- 
venly Father will bring us to perfection 
in glory and. happinefs, at laft; yet it is 

only 
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only by the flow and almoft indifcernible 
fteps of his Providence and grace, that 
we muit be ripened for it. 

Now, from this view of prayer, it ap- 
pears, that there is a foundation laid for 
it, in the nature and circumftances of 
mankind, as dependent, ignorant, weak 
-and ouilty creatures ; and in thefe mani- 
feftations their Creator hath given them 
of his glorious perfe¢ctions, as employed 
for their fafety and welfare. And from 
-what has been faid of the inward aéts of 
mind and heart exerted in prayer, we 
may infer, that every well-difpofed per- 
fon (who will be at the pains to confider 
things impartially, and to diftincuifh 
betwixt pure prayer itfelf, and thofe odd 
-and foolifh things, which may fometimes 
mingle with it) mutt fee, that itis a thing 
highly reafonable; that it is unavoidable | 
to thofe who allow themfelves to think 
ferioufly; that it is fit, and becoming, 
in the prefent ftate and circumftances of 
mankind; and that it has a natural ten- 
dency to beget and promote all thofe 
amiable and. important difpofitions of 
mind, which render men, happy in. them- 
felves, ufeful in this world, or fit for an- 
other. And in the third place, this ex- 

plication 
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plication of the nature of prayer may 
furnifh us with proper anfwers to the ob- 
jeCtions againft it, commonly infifted on 
by thofe whofe minds are under the pow- 
er of prejudices. But this leads us 

To confider, more particularly the ad- 
vantages which arife from the fincere 
and ftedfaft performance of this impor- 
tant duty. And here, 

In the firft place, when we take the 
moft general view of prayer, we cannot 
help difcerning the ufefulnefs and im- 
portance of it. When we confider that 
‘mankind, in their prefent ftate, are deep- 
ly immerfed in the bufinefs or enjoy- 
ments of the world; that external ob- 
jects are perpetually ftriking upon their 
fenfes, playing before their imaginations 
and making impreffions upon their hearts; 
it evidently appears to:be an unfpeakable 
advantage to them, ‘to have regular and 
{tated feafons, of recalling their minds 
from the numberlefs avocations of a vain 
world, and fixing them upon God, and fpi- 
ritual things. The fureft method of 
counterworking the impreffions made on 
the foul by that crowd of worldly thoughts 
which pafs thro’ it, is to banifh them en- 

tirely for fome time, and lay it open by 
. prayer 


: 
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prayer and contemplation, to the impref- 
fions of thofe heavenly and eternal ob- 
jects, which by their greatnefs, impor- 
tance, and excellence will engage and 
command attention. And indeed, with- 
out proper feafons allotted to retirement 
and devotion, and frequently recurring, 
we are in the greateft danger imaginable 
of being under the full and uncontrolled 
power of thefe vain and perifhing objects 
which furround us in the world; and 
which are perpetually engaging the atten- 
tion of our minds, and folliciting the love 
and affection of our hearts. Our Saviour, 
in the words of the text, takes noticeof this, 
as one great advantage of prayer, that it 
is a prefervative againft the temptations 
of the world. ‘ Pray, (fays he,) that ye 
enter not into temptation.” Now, prayer 
has a natural tendency, in a great variety 
of ways, to break the force of thofe temp- 
tations to which we are neceflarily expo- 
‘fed in life. It keeps alive in our minds 
an habitual fenfe of our danger; difpe- 
fes us to keep a watchful eye on thofe 
things from which our danger arifes; 
and puts us ina proper pofture for refif- 
tance and defence. It turns away our 
attention (as has juft now been obferv- 


ed,) 
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ed,) from thofe objects which raife im- 
pure defires and guilty paffions in our 
bofoms. It calls up fuch a lively fenfe 
of the divine prefence, as muft check the 
firft rifing of irregular inclinations ; 
and fill us with dread and fhame, of 
thinking, faying, or doing any thing un- 
worthy of thofe who aim at the approba- 
tion and favour of the creat Judge of 


‘all. It prefents the divine perfections 


to our view, and infpires us with an ab- 
horrence of every thing that would ren- 
der us unlike to them. Whenever there- 
fore we are affaulted with a temptation 
to gratify any impure and violent appe- 
tite, or paffion, let us accuftom ourfelves 
to ftop, till we have lifted up our hearts 
to God, in fincere and fervent prayer, 
that. he may affift us in the conflict, and 
give us the victory; and we fhall foon 
feel the violence of the temptation: a- 
bated; that we are enabled to exert a 
hidden ftrength, and for the prefent, to 
obtain an intire maftery over it. 

And as prayer fortifies us againft temp- 
tations to fin; fo it infpires us with, the — 
love, and animates us’ to the practice of 


every virtue. By offering up our moft 


earneft defires to God, that he may more 
. and 
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and more beautify our fouls with all wor- 
thy and good difpofitions, our love to 
them is increafed ; and we are the more 
difpofed to employ every proper mean 
of eftablifhing-and ftrengthening them in 
our hearts. When we pray that the ve- 
nerable image of our Maker may be 
ftamped upon us, the divine perfeétions 
are neceffarily prefented to our view, and 
contemplation ; our love and admiration 
of them is heightened, and we are fired 
with the noble ambition of drawing near- 
er and nearer to them, by greater degrees 
of refemblance.. When we contemplate 
the deformity and mifery of vice, under 
the actual fenfe of the prefence of God, 
and intreat him to :preferve us from it, 
we cannot but look upon it with the 
higheft indignation, and form the moft 
ftedfaft refolutions to abandon it. When > 
we view the beauty of holinefs, as our 
Creator’s glory, and lift up our fouls to 
him in ardent prayers, to adorn us with 
it, we mutt feel our hearts warmed with 
the love of it, and lay ourfelves under 
the ftrongeft vows of adhering uniform- 
Jy and invariably to it, through the whole 
-courfe of our lives. When we give full 
-yent to the ardent breathings of our ous 
after 
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after the love of God, gratitude to him, 
and confidence in him, thefe pious affec- 
tions are immediately awakened, and 
ftrenethened in fome degree in our hearts: 
and when we indulge ourfelves in fre- 
quent and ardent prayers for the profpe- ° 
rity and welfare of our fellow-creatures, 

this exercife of the kind and benevolent 

affections contributes greatly to enliven 

and invigorate them: moreover, thofe 

views in which prayer prefents our bre- 
thren of mankind to our minds, tend 

greatly to foften our hearts and heighten” 
our good-will and tendernefs for them: 

when we confider them as a part of the 

fame great family of God, with ourfelves; 

as partakers of the fame nature, as‘liable 

to all the fame dangers and diftrefles, as 

groaning under the fame darknefs of un- 

derftanding, diforder of heart, and vio- 

lence of paffion; it will be impoffible 

for us not to love and pity them withthe - 
ereateft tendernefs, and pray with the 
utmoft ardor, that they may be at laft 
eftablifhed in fome better and happier 
ftate. 

Further; Prayer puts us into the beft 
frame and fituation of mind for receiving 
the influences of heavenly light and grace. 

| It 


i 
\ 
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It promotes a certain foftnefs and tender- 

nefs of heart, which renders the foul ea- 

fily fufceptible of the impreffions of fpi- 

ritual and divine objects: the foul, when 

duly foftened and humbled by prayer, 

feels and fees in quite another manner 

than when it is hardened and puft up 

with pride and vanity. A deep fenfe of 
our ignorance difpofes us to attend to, 

and follow every ray of light, how {mall 
foever; whereas, pride of under{tanding 

fhuts out the light, and turns away the 

attention from it. We fhould therefore 

confider prayer, and exercife ourfelves in 

it, as the great means appointed by God 

for drawing down that wifdom from a- 

bove, which is neceflary to guide us ta 
our higher country, and to fettle us in 

eternal reft and happinefs, in our Father’s 

houfe. 

True devotion likewife raifes the hu- 


‘man foul to an uncommon pitch of gran- 


deur and elevation. The mind of man 
feems to. adapt itfelf to the different na- 
ture of the objeéts with which it is con- 
verfant : it is contracted and debafed, by 
being employed in little and low things ; 
and it is proportionably enlarged and ex- 


alted by the contemplation of thofe things 
: which 
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which are great and fublime. The per- 
fections of the Deity, his univerfal and 
eternal Providence, the excellence of vir- 
tue, and of thofe general laws of God 
which are the foundation and fupport of 
the order, the beauty, and happinefs of 
his whole rational kingdom; the dignity 
and immortality of the human foul, 
whereby it is capable of vaft and endlefs 
improvements; thefe are objects of fuch 
a ftriking and exalted nature, that they 
miuft ennoble and enlarge the mind em- 
ployed in contemplating them. All 
worldly and tranfitory things muft ap- 
pear unworthy the love and purfuit of 
that foul, which is raifed above all crea- 
ted things, and which afpires to, and 
_ purfues that happinefs, which arifes from 
the love, the refemblance, and enjoy- 
ment of the great Creator of all. There 
is no greatnefs of mind equal to that 
which {prings from the divine ambition 
of aiming at a refemblance of God; and 
from the glorious hope of feeing him as 
heis, in fome future period of-exiftence. 
« Now are we the fons of God, but it 
** doth not yet appear what we fhall be; 
“ but we know that when he fhall ap- 

** pear, 
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** pear, we fhall be like him, for we 
*© fhall fee him as he is. 

Laftly ; True devotion gives a won- 
derful ftrength, and firmnefs, to the foul 
which is under the full power and influ- 
ence of it. That man muft adhere with 
inviolable conftancy to whatever is great 
or good in life, who is animated with 
the hope of the divine approbation, and 
who relies with affured confidence, on 
the friendfhip, prote¢tion, and affiftance 
of the great Ruler of all things. No 
difficulties, no dangers can terrify him, 
who has that great being on his fide, 
who is alone the fovereign difpofer of all 
events. No temptations of pleafure or 
profit can allure him who trufts in an 
almighty friend, who is able to make 
him happy in ten thoufand methods be- 
yond what he can conceive. Every world- 
ly thing vanifhes at the prefence of him, 
“* before whom the world is as nothing, lefs 
than nothing and vanity.” Even death it- 
felf is ftript of all its terrors, to the pious 
man; when itis confidered only as a re- 
moving that veil of flefh, which interpo- 
fes betwixt him and the invifible world. 
Nay, death itfelf is defireable ; as it dif- 
clofes new {cenes of wonder and delight 3 

an 
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and admits the devout foul to the more 
immediate prefence of its God, ‘* where 
there are rivers of pleafures for evermore.” 
Since then dyer is a reafonable thing 
in itfelf; fince there are fo many, and fo 
great advantages arifine from the fincere 
and ftedfaft practice of it; it muft be 
both our duty and our intereft to conti- 
nue inftant in it. And that we may be 
animated with fervor and fincerity in the 
exercife of this part of our duty, let us 
frequently inculcate on ourfelves, that 
we are weak, indigent, and ignorant 
creatures; and that we depend entirely 
on our Maker, for all we poffefs at pre- 
fent, or hope to enjoy hereafter. The 
firft and moft obvious reflection convin- 
-cés us, that we are nothing of ourfelves ; 
but that it is by the power of God we 
have our exiftence: no man was ever fo 
_prefumptuous and abfurd, as to imagine 
or affert that he was author and original 
to himfelf; or that he felt a mighty pow- 
er within, by which when brought into 
being, he could continue himfelf in it 
as long as he pleafed. Every one ac- 
knowledges that he finds nothing in his 
own nature to warrant his fubfiftence in 
this world, for one moment; and far 
lefs 
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lefs to enfure it-forever in another. Nay, 
even fuppofing our exiftence continued 
to us by that all-mighty Being, who gave 
it, we are confcious that we cannot con- 
duct ourfelves furely to that ftate of per- 
fection and happinefs, which our natures 
_-are capable of, and for which they. were 
defigned. When we have viewed our- 
felves on all fides, we find we are in the 
moft forlorn ’and helplefs condition ima- 
ginable, without the friendfhip of a fu- 
perior and almighty Being. In order to 
reprefent our deplorable ftate without a 
firm reliance on the all-fuftaining and all- 
conducting Providence of our great 
Creator, Jet us fuppofe, that, in a 
morning, when we awake, we fhould 
find ourfelves failing along, with all our 
neareft relations and deareft friends, in a 
wide unconftant and feemingly boundlefs 
ocean ; where we fee ftorms and tempetts 
gathering around us, hovering over, and 
very foon to break upon us; being utterly 
uncapable ourfelves to fteer our vefiel to 
_ any fafe harbour, and without any hope 
of affiftance, either from men or invifible 
powers; fo that we could expect no re- 
lief, but muft be in perpetual dread of 
being toffed up and down at the pleafure 
of winds and waves, till we thould be 

{tarved 
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ftarved to death, or, until our veffel fplit 
upon fome unfeen rock, and we fhould 
fink to the bottom. Would not our 
cafe be extremely lamentable? Yet this 
is but a faint image of our ftate here in 
this world, without an affured truft in 
the wifdom and goodnefs of an invifible 
and almighty friend, who will lead us 
fafely thro’ this dangerous veyage of hu- 
man life, and land us at daft on fome 
' peaceful fhore. % 
We find ourfelves placed here in a 
wide, and to our view a boundlefs world, 
and in the midft of an incomprehenfible 
{cheme of things: we know not whence 
we came, Or whither we’ are going: we 
behold an eternity before us ; but 
know not what fhall befall us, while 
we continue here, at our departure 
hence, or in any period of that end- 
lefs duration through which we may pafs, 
We fee other perfons around us, of the 
fame nature, and in the fame circum- 
{tances with ourfelves: they are as igno- 
_Yant and as weak as we are; and can 
give us neither information nor ‘affiftance. 
When we reflect on what paffes within 
our bofoms, we mutt own, that our in- 
ward tranquillity is frequently difturbed 
and. 
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and interrupted. | Sometimes, . indeed, 
pleafing defires, joyful hopes, and de- 
lightful affections, enliven and gladden 
our hearts: but, at other times, vain de- 
fires, alarming fears, and guilty paffions, 
difquiet and torment them. It is not in 
our power, to preferve uniformly the 
gentle emotions, and happy effects of the 
former; or to banifh intirely the unqui- 
et workings and baneful influences of 
the latter. When we look back on that 
part of our life which is -already paft, 
we cannot avoid being felf-condemned 
for many inftances of fin and folly; 
which fometimes awaken within us dire 
forebodings of a juft punifhment, await- 
ing us in fome future period of our ex- 
iftence: and, when we look forward to 
that part of life which lies before us, 


we find reafon to dread we fhall be guil- 


ty of the fame, or the like departures 
from the paths of wifdom and righteouf- 
nefs. Let any one retire from the noife 
and hurry of the world, and reflect feri- 
oufly with himfelf upon his prefent ftate, 
as a ftate of trial, in which there is a cer- 
tain path marked out to him by the great 
Author of his being ; and that according 
as he walks in it, or departs from it, he 


Vou. VI. D fhall 
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fhall be happy or miferable in this, and 
in another life: and after he has imprint- 
ed on his mind a juft and awful fenfe of 
this interefting and important truth, that 
his eternal happinefs depends upon his 
behaviour; let him further confider, that, 
through the weaknefs of his underitand- 
ino, the ftrength of his paffions, the 
ficklenefs of his beft refolutions, and the 
numberlefs temptations of the world, he 
may be led aftray from the path of life; 
and he will find himfelf ftruck with | 
fuch a fenfe of his danger, as will lead 
him to addrefs his Maker in fome fuch 
language as this: 

O Father of lights, open mine eyes 
to fee what my true: happinefs is; point 
out the road clearly that leads unto it; 
and never fuffer me to depart from it. 
Send forth thy light and thy truth, let 
them lead me and bring me to that new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteoufnefs : guide me with thy coun- 
cil while here, and afterwards receive me 
to glory ! 


SER- 


SERMON IIL. 


THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PRAYER 
ANSWERED. 
Jos xx. 14. 


What profit Should. we have ee we pray 
unto him ? 


HESE wate will natufally lead 
us to examine the objections which : 


_ have been ufually urged againft the duty 


of prayer. I fhall therefore without far- 
ther preface, proceed to ftate them dif- 
D2 tindly, 
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tinétly, and to offer fuch folutions of the 
feveral difficulties which have been raifed 
on this fubjeét as feem beft adapted to 
fatisfy the virtuous and pious mind. 
Firft then, it is objected by fome, that 


an omnifcient God knows already what 


we want, before we afk it; and to what 
purpofe do we afk thofe things which he 
‘already knows we ftand in need of ? The 
anfwer to this objection is evident: that 
the defign of prayer is not to inform 
God of things which he did not know 
before, this is fo far from being the de- 
fien of it, that every one, even of the 
meaneft capacity underftands, that, when 
he addreffes himfelf to his Maker, he 
ought to have it exprefsly in his confi- 
deration, that he to whom he prays, 


knows all his wants already, every cir- 


cumftance of his condition, and every 
thought of his heart. The real defign of 


prayer is, in the firft place, to exprefs, ~ 


under .a lively.impreffion of the prefence 
of God, the fenfe we have of our depen- 
dence upon him, of our manifold wants, 
‘and that he alone is ableto fupply them; 


and to make this fenfe more deep and. 


vaffeGting. ‘Now, fince it is a certain 
truth that we depend upon God; and 
have 
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have numberlefs wants, the fupplying of 
which we can expeét from God alone; 
is it not highly reafonable and natural, 
that we fhould acknowledge this in his 
prefence, and exprefs to him our defires, 
and our dependence upon him?: Do 
not fuch acknowledgments frequently 
made to him, naturally tend to ftrength- 
en our fenfe of this truth, and to make 
it more deeply affeéting? Will any one 
venture to affert that this truth is not to 
be thus owned? Where is the man, 
who dares pretend to have credit and 
authority fufficient to controul this truth? 
Is not this a truth owned by angels in 
heaven, as well.as men upon earth? Is 
not this a truth which fhall be for ever 
owned by a dependent world? Befides, 
is not this a truth in which we are deep- 
ly interefted? Is it not of the highelt 


importance towards cultivating all other 


good difpofitions, that we have moft 
lively impreffions of this truth, and ufe 
the moft natural means of making them 
lively ? As our dependence upon God 
is the primary, the moft important of all 
relations, and the foundation of all o- 
thers; the deepeft fenfe and acknowledg- 


ment of it muft be our firlt, our fupreme, 


D3 and 
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and our moft natural and moft indifpen- 
fable duty: our obligation to it can ne- 
ver be extinguifhed any other way than 
either by annihilating us, depriving us 
of our reafon, or rendering us inde- 
pendent. 

Is it not manifeft that an intimate and 
habitual fenfe of our dependent ftate, has 
a mighty influence on all the duties which 
we owe to our creator, and to one ano- 
ther? The ftrength of our love, the 
warmth of our gratitude to our maker, 
and the ftability of our confidence in him, 
mutt rife or fall in proportion as the per- 
fuafion of our dependence upon him is 
fainter or ftronger. And as nothing 
has a more powerful tendency to infpire 
us with love, benignity, and compaflion 
to our fellow-creatures, than confidering 
them as the children of the fame great 
Parent of all, equally depending upon 
him with ourfelves, for all they enjoy 
here, or hope for hereafter ; fo, nothing 
can more effectually check that pride, 
felfifhnefs and vanity, which leads us to 
contemn and injure our brethren of man- 
kind, than an habitual fenfe, that wé are 
as really dependent creatures as they are; 
that we are as infufficient for our own 

happinefs 
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happinefs as they are; and that he on 
whom we depend can foon raife them to 
our ftate, or thruft us down into theirs : 
why then, may not this truth, moft cer- 
tain in itfelf, and moft important in its 


- confequences, be owned in the moit 


public and religious manner ; in that 
manner, which naturally tends to make 
the deepeft impreffions of it upon our 
hearts? and that, certainly, is the own- 
ing it in direét addreffes to God himfelf. 
Why fhould we not embrace every pro- 

er opportunity of ‘acknowledging it, 
with all thofe affecting and folernn cit- 
cumftances, which may contribute to 
imprint a deep and abiding conviction of 
it on our minds, and thofe of all around 
us? But to fpeak more diredtly to the 


head of petitioning ; it is, 


A further defien as prayer, to exprefs, 
under an aétual fenfe of the prefence of 
God, our earneft defires of having all 
thofe fentiments and pious difpofitions, 


‘which it is proper for us to entertain and 
cultivate, confidered as dependent, rea- 


fonable, focial, and guilty creatures. If 
we feel earneft breathings after happi- 
nefs, after the means that lead to it, and 
all _thofe pure and worthy affections 
D4 which 


F 
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which are the principal ingredients of it, 
we certainly ought to encourage and fa. 
vour them. If then we find ardent de- 
fires arifing within us, after the know- 
ledge, the favour, the refemblance, and 
enjoyment of God, why may we not ex- 
prefs them in that manner, and in thofe 
circumftances, which will contribute 
moft to cultivate-and increafe fuch ho- 
nourable and worthy metions of the ra- 
tional foul? and, furely, the addreffing 
fuch defires to God is the moft effectual 
method of ftrengthening them. If we 
believe that God can accomplifh thefe 
worthy defires, why may we not afk it 
of him? If we hope and truft in him 
that he will fooner or later accomplith 
them, why may we not declare our joy- 
ful expectations of being at laft poffeffed 
of them? If we feel our fouls aicending 


to God in love, joy, and praife, is it not» 


reafonable, that we fhould indulge thofe 
delightful fentiments, and, by repeated 
acts, confirm and improve ‘them ? 


If thefe inward emotions of heart are. 
juft and natural, if we cannot but ap-. 
oe ‘them, if we judge them worthy of 


cing cherifhed and ftrengthened ; why 
may we not give full vent to them, in 
all 


: 
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all proper methods of outward expreffi- 
on? And, if our own experience, and 
the teftimony of the beft of mankind in- 
form us, that the yielding up our fouls 
to the full influences of devout affedti- 
ons, and giving them full fcope in voice 
and language, efpecially in addreffes to 
God, are the moft effectual methods of 
increafing that ftrength and fervour, and 
of fpreading their happy effects through 
the whole of human life; it furely muft 
be our trueft wifdom to employ all thefe 
means of eftablifhing and perfecting 
them. 

It is further objected, that, fince God 
is infinite in goodnefs, he is always dif- 
pofed to beftow on his creatures whate- 
ver is proper for them; and, fince he is: 
infinite in wifdom, he will always chufe 
the fitteft time, and beft manner of be- 
ftowing it. To what purpofe, then, do. 
we entreat him to do, what he certainly 
will do, without any follicitation or im- 
portunity? To this it may be anfwer-. 
ed; that, as it is not the defign of pray-: 
er-to give information to our Creator of 


_things he was not acquainted with be- 


fore; fo, neither is it the defien of it to 


move his affections,. as good fpeakers. 
D5 mave 
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move the hearts of their hearers by the 
‘pathetic arts of oratory; nor to raife his 
pity, as beggars by their importunities 
and tears work upon the compaffion of 
the by-ftanders. God is not fubjeét to 
thofe fudden paffions and emotions of 
mind which we feel; nor to any change 
of his meafures and conduct, by ‘their 
influence: he is not wrought upon and 
changed by our prayers; for, “ with 
«him there is no variablenefs, nor fha- 
“dow of turning.” Prayer only works 
its effect upon us; as it contributes ‘to 
change the temper of our minds ; to be- 
get or improve right difpofitions in them: 
to lay them open to.the impreffions of 
fpiritual objects, and thus qualify us for 
receiving the favour and approbation of 
our Maker, and all. thofe affiftances 
which he has promifed to thofe who call 
upon him in fincerity and in truth: the 
efficacy of prayer does not lie in the 
mere afking; but in its being the means 
of producing that frame of mind, which 
qualifies us to receive. If it is ftill ure 
ed, Why do we afk, if God does not 
grant merely for the afking? To this 


I reply, that, if by afking be underftood 
the uttering of words, and ufing a voice ~ 


and 


; 
| 
: 
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and language, in which all the fymp- 
toms of earneftnefs and importunity ap- 
pear; this external part of. afking, I 
own, ferves no purpofe, with refpect to 
God; and the only ufe of it is to engage 
the attention, and raife the devotion of 
our own minds, or thofe of others. But, 
if by afking, be underftood the inward 
defires and breathings of the foul after 
thofe heavenly difpofitions, in which 
the. perfection and happinefs of our na- 
tures chiefly confift: in this fenfe of it, 
I affert, that thefe are the beginnings of 
virtue: thefe are the means of improving 
it, both in the nature of things, and by 
the pofitive appointment of God: thefe 
are infeparable from real virtue, as long 
as it is capable of improvement; which 
may be for ever, for any thing we know 
to the contrary ; thefe defires, I fay, are 
altogether unavoidable, and muft arife 
in-the breafts of all who have any degree 
of real goodnefs, Whoever has had the 
leaft climpfe of the beauty and excellence 
_of real virtue, is not fatisfied with fuch 
views of it as he has already attained; 
but pants after a clearer and ftronger 
view of its everlafting worth and impor- 
tance. Whoever has felt that pleafing 
D6 {erenity, 
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ferenity, that lively joy, and delightful 
liberty, which arifes from any confidera- 
ble degree of fuperiority to worldly paf- 
fions, longs with ardor, nay, almoft with 
impatience, to obtain an entire conquett 
over them: and whoever has tafted the 
fublime, the divine pleafures of true de- 
votion, breathes with the greateft fer- 
vour after the full and uninterrupted en- 
joyment.of them. To thofe, then, who 
afk why we cherifh the inward defires 
after the heavenly graces, and ftudy to 
cultivate them by prayer, the anfwer is 
plain; that the doing fo is the neceflary 
confequence of real virtue, both in. its 
firft and feebleft, and in its higheft and 
mott perfect ftate, at leaft while in this 
world. 

But, if it fhould be ftill urged, that, 
though we mutt have the defires, though 
we ought to entertain and cultivate them, 
yet this is no fufficient reafon for our of- 
fering them up to God, and entreating 
him to accomplifh thei: why may we 
not defire all the divine virtues, and fre- 
quently repeat the defire in our minds 
with pleafure and with ardor, «without 
directly addreffing it to God, whofe in- 


- finite goodnefs inclines him to fulfil it as 


foon 
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foon as his unerring wifdom fees fit? 
To this I anfwer, that it is impoffible 
for the human mind to ftop at the de- 
fire: it feels a powerful impulfe, urging 
it forward to beg God to beftow what it 
wifhes for with vehemence: and this ve- 
ry argument, which is urged againft the 
lifting up holy defires to God; that he 
is infinite in goodnefs, and willing to 
gratify them; is a principal motive for 
offering them up; and makes it impoffi- 
ble for a well-difpofed mind to abitain 
from it. Since then, there is a deter- 
mination in our nature, leading us to 
pray; fince there is a law of external 
revelation commanding us to pray ; fince 
our own minds, on the calmeft refleécti- 
on, approve of praying, as being an ex- 
plicit and natural acknowledgment of 
our dependence on our Maker, and a 
declaration, that we will gratefully re- 
ceive the bleflings we pray for, as the 
free gifts of his bounty: and fince prayer 
is a mean of enlivening and ftrengthen- 
ing the beft difpofitions in our fouls; we 
may conclude, that it is not only an in- 
nocent and harmlefs exercife; but, that 
it is our indifpenfable duty to be fre- 
quently employed in it. y 
e 
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It is further urged, that there is no 
juft ground of expecting any immediate 
light or aid from heaven, in  confe- 
quence of the moft fincere and feryent 
prayer: for after, the moft accurate in- 
quiry that can be made into the work- 
ings of the human mind, there is no- 
thing to be perceived, but what may 
be the natural effect of proper motives 
and arguments.” In anfwer to this; 
let it be obferved, that even fuppofing 
there is'no good difpofition awakened in 
the human foul, where the proper confi- 
derations and motives have not been laid 
before it : yet there may be good reafons 
‘for believing, that there is fome fecret 
and undifcernible aid of heaven concur- 
ring with thofe confiderations and mo- 
tives ;, difplaying their whole importance 
and force to the mind; fixing the atten- 
tion of it to confider them; and laying 
it open to feel their whole power and in- 
fluence. This at leaft mult be allowed, 
that the fame motives, laid before the 
minds of different perfons, do not pro- 
duce the fame effects: in two perions, 
who feem equally capable of ditcerning 
the ftrength and force of motives; who 
feem to have beftowed equal attention in 

weighing 


as ey ee 
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weighing them; and whofe paffions feem 
to be equally capable of refifting; the 
effects they produce are widely different. 
Befides, it deferves our moft attentive 


~ confideration,*that there is no infepara- 


ble connection betwixt the cleareft and 
jufteft views of the excellence and im- 

ortance of moral and fpiritual objeéts, 
and thofe feelings and affections of heart 
which correfpond to them: a man may 
have the jufteft and fublimeft ideas of all 
the human, focial, and- divine virtues, 
while he remains in a creat meafure, or 
altogether, without any feeling of them 
in his heart, There are many inftances 
in the world, of men, who have formed 
the pureft and moft exalted conceptions | 
of the divine perfections, who can fpeak 
of them with dignity, and are highly de- 
lighted with the theory and contempla- 
tion of them; and yet feel almoft no- 
thing of that true devotion of heart, 
which fhould be awakened by them. 
In like manner, a man may have his 
mind ftored with the moft exact and de- 
lightful fpeculations concerning the beau- 
ty and worth of temperance, integrity, 


fincerity, benevolence, friendfhip, humi- 
— dity, and all the human and focial vir- 


tues ; 
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tues; may be capable of fpeaking and 
writing about them, to admiration ; 
while he ftill continues under the 
power of the  loweft fenfuality, and 
a felffh malignant difpofition.~ On the 
other hand, it may be obferved, that 
thofe who are lefs acquainted with the 
delightful theories of virtue and religion, 

_who have not fuch exaét and perfect no- 
tions of them, and who, from a necefla- 
ry attention to other things, are feldom 
employed in thinking on them; yet are 
more uniformly governed in life, by the 
‘natural influence of the pious and virtu- 
ous difpofitions themfelves, than the 
greateft philofopher or divine, who 
{pends his days in contemplating the i- 
deas of them, and thofe views of things 
which fhould excite them. Now, as it 
is the good difpofitions themfelves, that 
conftitute the foul and effence of virtue : 
as they only give the true dignity to our 
minds, and beauty to our lives; as they 
only can form the character which is 
worthy and acceptable in the fight of 
God; fo, they are always reprefented in 
fcripture, as the fruits and-effects of the 
cae Spirit. “ The fruit of thg Spirit 
“¢ is love, joy, peace, long-fuffering, gen- 

tlenefs, 
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“tlenefs, goodnefs, faith, meeknefs, 
** temperance.” From thefe obfervati- 
ons, it plainly appears, that after we 
have got the pureft and clearetft ideas of 
religion, and the fulleft ‘views of thofe 
motives which fhould engage us to the 
practice of it; there is ftill ground to 
pray, that God may blefs us with thofe 
divine affections of heart, which are the 
only real ornaments to our fouls, the on- 
ly lafting foundations of their peace and 
happinefs. Our ideas are but pictures 
and images of the things themfelves: and 
as the picture of a feaft cannot fatisfy our 
our hunger, nor the picture of a fire warm 
and enlighten us; fo the fineft ideas of 
virtue and religion cannot make us good 
and happy, without thofe, difpofitions of 
heart, which fhould be raifed and kept 
alive by them. 

The doétrine of the need of divine affifs 
tance in acquiring the habits of virtue hath | 


. been fo deeply felt by: the more. confi- 


derate part of mankind, that it hath ex- 
torted a confeffion of it, even from thofe, 
whofe fpeculative principles feemed to 
lead them to a denial of it. For we find 
that fect of the heathen philofophers, who 
laid the foundation of their fyftem a 

: ‘ the 


; 
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the diftinction. betwixt things in our pow- 
er, and out-of our power ; (meaning by 
the former, our good difpofitions, refo- 
lutions, and actions; and by the latter, 
the external enjoyments of the world, 
which depend on a thoufand accidents, 
over which we have nocommand;) even 
they I fay, in oppofition to their favou- 
rite diftinction, inculcated the ufefulnefs 
and importance of prayer. 

However, thofe who will not slows 
any immediate influence of the Deity up- 
on the human mind, but afcribe every 
thing there to the natural force of argu- 
ments and motives; ought to confider, 
that it is only going one ftep farther, and 
they come to God, and muft own- him 
as the original Author of all. It is God 
who has made the mind of man capable 
of perceiving motives, and. of being 
wrought upon by them: it is God, who 
in the courfe of his Providence, has pre- 
fented fuch a train of motives to any one’s 
‘mind, as has engaged him to practife all 
the virtues of a holy life: to God, there- 
fore, the praife of it is to be given. And 
there ftill remains abundant reafon to 
pray to him, that he may, in the un- 
fearchable wifdom and. goodnefs of his 

Providence, 
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Providence, continue to prefent fuch views 
of things to the mind, as may determine 
it always to choofe the virtuous and wor- 
thy part. 

- Farther; Some may poffibly alledge 
that they have no need of prayer, and 
fay, What fhould I pray for? Shall I 
pray that God may enlighten my mind 
with the knowledge of my duty, and 
make me perceive the excellence and 
“Importance of piety, fincerity, truth, in- 
teerity, charity, and all thofe virtues 
which dignify the fouls of men, and 
beautify their lives and manners? I 
know all thefe things already, and con- 
duct my life by them. 

How much is it to be wifhed, that 
‘every one who thinks or fpeaks in this 
manner, would ferioufly afk himfelf, 
‘Have I already attained .as clear and 
~ diftinét views of the. worth and impor- 
~ tance of all the heavenly virtues, as are 
attainable by mankind? Have they as 
fovereign and commanding an influence 
over my heart and life, as ever they had 
‘over any of the fons of men? AmI 
‘ fure there is nothing farther to be feen, 
nothing higher to be felt? What if hu- 
man nature is capable of ftronger and 

ee" i brighter 
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brighter views of the worth and majefty — 


of the great virtues of the fpiritual life, 

than I have yet obtained? Nay, may I 
not fuppofe that many of the children of 
men have’ aétually attained them, and 
conducted their lives more unerringly. 
under the power and influence of them? 
Have I any ambition remaining? any 
thing of that divine ambition x aiming 
at a tranfcendency in what is great and 


good, in what is the fole glory of a rea-- 


fonable being? Shall I not then afpire 


after the highett fenfe, and the ftrongeft - 


impreffion of them, that my nature is 
capable of? Is there a great Father of 
lights, the enlightener of all minds, the 
everlafting lover and friend of truth and 
righteoufnels ? Has he declared that he 
is “ready and willing to enlighten thofe 
who afk wifdom from him? Has he af- 
fured us, that there is a difpenfation of 
grace and light carrying on in the world, 


under his Son Jefus Chrift; by which | 


thofe bleffings are perpetually imparted 
to all who fincerely afk them? Has he 
already enlightened, in a fuperior man- 
ner, thofe fouls which lay themfelves 


open to his influence? And, fhall I re-_ 


a to afk his heavenly wifdom, and 
live 


i ees 
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live contented with a fmaller portion of 
it, when a greater may be obtained? 
Surely no true lover of virtue, no one 
who has any real greatnefs of mind, can 
bear the thought. 

May we not further enguire of thofe 
who have fuch complacency, and {fatis- 
faction in their own characters -and~con- 
duct; do-you find nothing in the prefent 
temper and difpofition of your mind, 
which you have reafon to complain of, 
and which you defire to have rectified? 
Are there no imperfeétions-to be correc- 
ted, no virtuous affections to ‘be refined, 
confirmed, ftrengthened, and perfected? 
Are you already poffefled of that degree 
of love to God, and true virtue, which 
pervades the whole foul, -controuls the 
power of all the -inferior paffions, efta- 
blifhes a perpetual ferenity within, and 
animates you with the utmoft joy and 
alacrity, in practifing all the virtues of a 
worthy life? If ye imagine ye are al- 
ready raifed to the utmoft fummit of per- 
fection ; we may fafely venture to affert, 
that ye are miftaken ; and that felf-love 
has blinded your eyes, and made you 
pafs too favourable a fentence upon your- 
felyes. ‘This fond imagination, that ye 

are 
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are already perfect, is almoft a demon- 
ftration, that ye are yet at a very great 
diftance from it: ye have certainly fixed 
too low a ftandard of religion: your in- 
tellectual eye is not quick and piercing 
enough, to difcern the idea of perfection 
fet before you in the law of God, which 
ye ought perpetually to have in your 
view, and to be afpiring after, with the 
utmoft ardor. There are but few to be 
found, who have attained to the juitett 
and higheft tafte of the true fublime in 
heart and life: whoever has had a clear 
and diftinét. view of it, will not flatter 
himfelf that he has reached it: nay, he 
will be fully fenfible, that he has not yet 
approached near it: and whoever fondly 
imagines that he is come up toit, has. not 
diftinétly perceived it. That man muft 
have a low underftanding, and a vain 
heart, who is thus fatisfied with himfelf; 
who fancies he has attained to the truly 
great and perfect in temper and condu: 
and whoever is thus eafily fatished with 
himfelf, is commonly the only perfon 
who is fo: or at leaft, the number of 
thofe will be few, who pafs the fame 
judgment on him, that he does on him- 
felf. The higher any one advances in re- 

ligion, 
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ligion,. his views are proportionably o- 
pened and enlarged. That moment the 
virtuous man has gained the victory over 
fome bad paffion he has been long ftrug- 
gling with, he fees fome other one not 
quite fubdued within him ; and that mo- 
ment he reaches to fome certain pitch of 
virtue he had in his view, he difcerns 
“fome higher pitch of it, at a great 
diftance from him: in this, he refembles 
a traveller in a large champaign country; 
who, this hour, fees nothing beyond 
a {mall eminence, which terminates his 
view at a diftance ; the top of which he 
no fooner gains, than-a new extent of 
country fills his eye, equal to that he has 
already paffed. Since then, there is ftill 
fomething yet unattained in the fpiritual 
life, can we reftrain ourfelves from pray- 
_ing that the God of grace, the author of 
every good and perfect gift, would en- 
lighten our eyes to difcern it, and infpire 
us with the divine ambition of aiming 
and endeavouring to obtain it? Is it 
not a joyful, nay, a triumphant confide- 
ration, that, by the light and affiftance 
of the Holy Spirit of God, we may tra- 
vel on, from perfection to perfection, 
and approach nearer and nearer to our 


Maker, 


sae 
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Maker, by higher degrees of refem- 
blance? | ; 
It is moreover objected, that thofe who 


feem to delight in prayer, do not appear 


to be better, happier, or more fuccefsful 
than thofe who neglect or contemn it. 


“Where do we find God interpofing for 


the profperity of the pious, or where are 
thefe happy effects of devotion we are 
taught to expect? In anfwer to this, it 
may be obferved, that there are different 
forts of perfons, who pray from very 
different views and intentions: fome pray 
with no other nor higher view, than that 
they may gain a character as religious ; 
which may be of ufe to them in the pro- 
fecution of fome worldly defign. Others 
ufe prayer as a kind of charm, to render 
them acceptable to God, or as an atone- 
ment and compenfation to him, for thofe 
lufts of their hearts, which they are un- 
willing to mortify, and thofe iniquities of 
their lives, which they ftill continue to 
commit. Now both thefe forts of praying 
people are to be thrown out of the qued- 
tion: and it is to be confined to thofe 
who pray, with fimplicity and fincerity 
of heart; who have no other aim in pray- 
ing,- but that they may become better 

men, 
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men, that they may know the will of 
God more clearly, and may obey it with 
more conftancy and alacrity, and who 
truft in God, that he “ will be to them 
“a fun and fhield, and will give them 
** orace and elory, "and withhold no good 
“thing from them, becaufe they walk 
#4 uprightly.” If it be afked, what the 
better are thefe perfons for their habitual 
courfe of prayer, and other acts of devo- 
tion? The anfwer is plain, that though 
they are not, perhaps diftinguifhed by 
outward profperity, yet they are reward- 


__ ed with inward enjoyments of a higher 


and nobler kind. What though God has 


- not beftowed houfes, lands, riches, plea- 


fures, honour, ftrength, or beauty, up- 
on the pious man? thefe are only out- 
ward good things, incapable of giving 
true happinefs to the pofleffors of them. 
But if he has given him greater bleffings, 
wifdom, virtue, truth, integrity, tempe- 
rance, humility, meeksels. contentment, 
with all that inward peace, joy, con- 
fidence in himfelf, and hope of im- 
mortality which accompanies them ,; 
thefe are the true riches, the real 
treafures of the immortal foul: thefe 


are fuch treafures, as calamity, dan- 
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ger, death, can never rob it of. It is 
true, thefe inward pleafures, thefe “men- 
tal pofieffions are not difcerned by fpec- — 
tators: but thofe who feel and enjoy 
them, cannot doubt of their fuperior 
worth and excellence. As it is well 
known, that many of thofe who put on 
an air of happinefs, and whofe outward 
fplendor and flourifhing circumftances 
create admiration and envy in ignorant 
beholders, carry about with them fecret 
pains and inward ftings, which greatly 
diminifh, if not entirely deftroy, their ap- 
parent happinefs and contentment; fo it 
is as certain, that the fincere worfhippers 
of God, even when in the loweft ftate, 
and moft aMicted circumftances, enjoy 
“many filent pleafures, and fecret confo- 
lations, which give them greater happi- 
nefs, than worldly men ever tafte amidft 
their greateft gaiety and abundance. He 
who is confcious that he poffeffes, in the 
main, that temper and difpofition of 
mind which is acceptable to God, and 
who maintains an afiured truft and con- 
fidence in the mercy and goodnefs of his 
‘Creator, enjoys an inward reft and com- 
-pofure of mind, which cannot be defcrib- 
ed. It is- called, in holy fcripture, 

* the 
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“the peace of God that paffeth all 
underftanding.” It is an inward calm- 
nefs and tranquillity, like to that of the 
higheft heavens. He that enjoys it, is 
ealy within himfelf, and pleafing to thofe 
around him. He is free from thofe in- 
ward. difturbances and anxieties which 
difquiet the fouls of other men. His 
converfation is pleafant, and his tranquil- 
lity appears in the chearful air of his 
countenance, though filent: his mind is 
open to taite, with full relifh, all thofe 
good things which Providence has af- 
forded for {weetening the journey of u- 
man life. But why do I call this happy 
ftate of mind, tranquillity only! it is far 
beyond mere calmnefs or tranquillity. 
There may be a perfect tranquillity and 
calmnefs in the air, though the day be 
overcaft with thick mifts and clouds. 
The ftate of the pious man’s mind is like 
a calm and ferene day, enlightened and 
enlivened with the brighteft funfhine. 
‘The truly devout man is not barely con- 
tent with his lot, acting the part affigned 
him, however low it may be, to the beit 
of his power: his foul rifes up above 
contentment, to joyful thankfulnefs and 
praife.. He rejoices in that exiftence, in- 

E2 to 
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to which he has lately entered, and in 
that rank of creatures to which he is ad- 
vanced. When he confiders that he is 
admitted to be a fpectator of all the glori- 
-ous works of nature around him, and 
that he is not only made capable of con- 
templating, the beauty and order, the 
grandeur and magnificence of them; but 
of adoring, praifing, refembling, and 
enjoying their great Creator and fuftain- 
er, he is tranfported with wonder, 
gratitude and praife. If thefe are-my 
enjoyments (fays he to himfelf) in this 
firft ftage of my exiftence, when my fa- 
culties are only beginning to open and 
unfold themfelves,; what new fcenes, what 
nobler and more magnificent entertain- 
ments may I expect fhall be prefented to 
my view, while my faculties are improv- 
ing and enlarging through millions of 
ages? What divine, what inconceiva- 
ble joys, muft break in upon me, if I 
fhould be admitted to furvey all the bright 


and illuftrious fcenes of Providence, in ~ 


many other parts of God’s great domini- 
ons, and through all the fucceffive peri- 
ods of his righteous government? But 
what muft my ftate be, when I fhall fee 
my Maker himfelf, “not darkly as 

through 
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through a glafs, but face to face?” Here 

language, imagination fail me. Sure I 

am, it muft be fomething that will be a’ 
fountain of unfpeakable delight and e- 

verlafting rapture. ‘ Eye hath not feen, 

*¢ ear hath not heard, neither hath it en- 

** tered into the heart of man to conceive 

“ thofe great things God hath laid up in 

“ ftore for thofe that love him.” 

The laft objection I fhall take notice 
of, is this, that prayer can be of no im- 
portance; for fince all things are already 
fixed by an unalterable decree of God, 
all thofe whom he has determined to be 
good and happy, fhall certainly be fo, 
- whether they pray or not. In anfwer to 
this, let it be obferved, that none ever 
maintained that God hath determined 
events to happen without any means. 
Now we have fhewn that prayers are the 
proper means of obtaining fpiritual blef- 
fings ; and therefore, if we defire thefe 
fpiritual bleffings abfolutely neceffary to 
our happinefs, (and which are not ordina- 
erily appointed but to fuch as are thus pro- 
perly prepared to receive and improve 
them) we fhould certainly incline to the 
ufe of all the neceflary means to prepare 
ourfelves for receiving them. Does any 

br3 yer 
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ever pretend to reafon thus ; if it be de- 
creed that I fhall be wife and learned, 
{ fhall undoubtedly become fo, though 
_ I fhall never converfe, read, think, or ex- 
_ ercife my underftanding in any way? 
Did ever any one ferioufly expect he 
fhould arrive at knowledge and wifdom 
- by the mere force of an eternal decree, 
while he rejected all the means of attain- 
ing it? = Did ever the hufbandman fit 
down and reafon thus with humfelf; if it 
be determined im the eternal decree of God, 
that I fhall have a plentiful crop, I fhall 
certainly reap it in the harveft, though 
] neither manure nor fow my field in the 
feed-time ? Now, fo far as prayer is the 
mean of rendering us virtuous and hap- 
py, itis as abfurd to expect we fhall ar- 
rive at virtue and happinefs without. it, 
as it would be for the hufbandman to 
hope he fhall have his ufual crop, though 


he beftow none of his ufual labour and 


induftry. 
In fine, to this and every other objection 


again{t prayer, it may be replied, that after 


all that mankind can do, to reafon them- 
felves into a perfuafion of the ufeleffnefs 
and abfurdity of devotion, there is ftill 
fomething within them, too ftrong, too 

mighty, 
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mighty, for all their pretended demon- 
ftrations to conquer. The foundation 
for devotion is laid fo deep in the human 
mind, that the utmoit art and laboured 
endeavours of a whole life cannot erafe 
it. There are certain circumftances and 
fituations of affairs, in which nature will 
break forth, and fhew its force to be fu- 
perior to all artificial reafonings: there 
are I fay, fuch circumftances in the courfe 
of almoft every one’s life, as will oblige 
the moft hardned, obdurate neglecter or 
contemner of prayer, to lift up his foul 
to God with the utmoft fervor. There 
are many fuch circumftances; but as it 
would take up too much time to defcribe 
them all, we fhall only mention a few of 
them. When one is reduced to the ut- 
moft extremity of diftrefs, under the 
preffure of fome great affliction, when re- 
lations, friends, and others, ftand around, 
but cannot give any relief, or adminifter 
any confolation; where is the man to be 
found, . whofe {peculative Opinions can 
then maintain their power over him; and 
reftrain him from looking up unto. God, 
and imploring aid and relief from him ? 
In all cafes too, of fudden extreme dan- 
ger, do not we fee how naturally men 
“ BR 4 fly 
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fly to God, and invoke him with the ut- 
moft fervency, to help and deliver them? 
In like manner, when the poor, the weak 
the friendlefs man, is forely wronged, and 
erievoufly opprefied by the great and 
powerful ones of the earth, and fees no 
poffible way of redrefs from men; does 
he not:call upon the great judge of all, 
to protect the injured, and plead his 
righteous caufe? Again, when grievous 
crimes are laid to an honeft man’s charge, 
of which he is entirely innocent, efpeci- 
ally when accompanied with fuch cir- 
cumftances of ‘probability,’ as that his 
friends, and thofe who are inclined to 
judge moft favourably of him, cannot 
help fufpecting that he is guilty; does 
he not then naturally appeal to the all- 
feeing and un-erring judge, and entreat 
him to vindicate his innocence, and clear 
his good name? Thefe things are felt 
it mankind, by a fudden impulfe of na- 
ture, without any deliberate’ reflection. 


Befides thefe inftances, we may take no- 


tice of the two following: firft, when 
any one is about to leave the world, and 
bid an everlafting farewel to all the en- 
joyments of it; when-all hope of refto- 
_ ation to health, or even of prolonging 
life 
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life in a lingering difeafe, is taken away; 
is there any one who can then abftain 
from praying, that the great and good 
Being, who brought him into the world 
and led him through all the different 
{tages of life, may continue his provi- 
dential care, condu& him fafely into the 
untried world of {pirits, and be his guide 
through all the periods of his exiftence ? 
And fecondly, when any one ftands by, 
and fees the expiring agonies of his dear- 
eft friend, for whom he felt the warmeft 
love, and higheft efteem; in whom he 
repofed an unreferved confidence; ‘when 
he fees that all thofe talents, virtues and - 
excellencies, which delighted his foul, are 
‘foon to ceafe, as to this world; can he 
help wifhing and praying, with the ut- 
moft ardor, that fuch a foul, with all its 
virtues and atcomplifhments, may fur- 
vive the diffolution of his mortal body, 
and that he may enjoy his delightful fo- 
ciety in another and better fituation of 
things, where there fhall be no danger 
of death and feparation any more? 

But why do J infift on thefe particularly 
alarming circum{tances, as the only proofs 
that mankind are determined, by the ve- — 
ry frame of their nature, to have recourfe 

Es to 
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to Almighty God?» For as foon as the 
faculties of the reafonable foul begin to 
open and unfold, it appears to be in a 
pofture (I had almoft faid, in an act,) 
of devotion. Do not we fee all man- 
kind bipaiite after knowledge and hap- 
pinefs? Do not they all purfue truth 
and happinefs, however far miftaken they 
may be, as to the kind of it? This ar- 
dent defire in the human foul, is fo na- 
tural, fo effential to it, that perhaps, 
there cannot be a jufter, or better defini- 
tion given of it, than thatit ts, a rational 
being panting for knowledge and hap- 
pinefs. It muft be owned, that thefe 
breathings of the foul after truth and fe- 
licity are not directed immediately to 
God, nor explicitly expreffed in words : 
and yet as there is no notion or conclufi- 
on of reafon more natural, or obvious to 
the foul, than its dependence on God, 


and that he is the fovereign difpenfer of 


its lot, the fource from which all ‘its ex- 
celiency or ,happinefs muft flow; prayers 
are its moft natural exercife, and even 
thefe inftinctive defires may juftly~ be 
called natural prayers. They difcover 
a phan tendency of the foul towards 
God, the eternal fountain of light and 
happinefs - 
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happinefs: they are fure indications, that 
there is fome idea of truth and happinefs 
infeparable from the human mind; and 
that there is a natural inftiné& in it, 
which leads all men to feek after and 
purfue fome fpecies or other of good, 
and even to implore it from God. 

From all thefe obfervations and rea- 
fonings, it is hoped we may conclude, 
that the neglecting or contemning of 
prayer, muit be owing to prejudices, 
cherifhed and fortified with art and care; 
and not to any dictate of reafon, or im- 
partial inquiry into the ftate and tenden- 
cy of the feveral workings of the human 
mind: and that none can have fufficient 
reafon to adopt the language of the text, 
** What profit fhall we have if we pray 
unto him ?” 

Let us then “ continue inftant in 
*“‘ prayer, and watch thereunto with all 
** perfeverance.” 


E6 SE R- 


SERMON Jy, 


THE CONDITION OF THE WICKED 
NOT TO BE ENVIED, 


PSALM LXXIII. 3. 


er ie 


For I was envious at the foolifh, when I 
faw the profperity of the wicked. 


T appears from this pfalm, that the 
I". author of it had been perplexed, with 
what has in all ages been 2 common and 
popular objection againft the providence 


of seit the profperity of wicked ate 
an 
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and the afflicted condition of the righte- 
ous in this world. This he reprefents 
in ftrone and lively colours, defcribing 
the vicious man in the moft affluent cir- 
cumiftances, while men of the ftricteft in- 
tegrity are opprefled with various calami- 
ties: and his perplexity on’ this account 
appears to have been by no means wholly 
deftitute of foundation: for though, gene- 
rally fpeaking, the difference be notfo great 
in faét, even in this life, in favour of vice 
and irreligion; though in moft inftances 
goodnefs does not fuffer, neither is wick- 


ednefs profperous and triumphant; but - 


good and evil are promifcuoufly and in- 
differently difpenfed, and happen with- 
out any remarkable diftinétion, according 
to the natural tendency of things; yet, 
if there could be a cafe fuppofed, and 
_confequently if a cafe might actually 
happen, in which wicked men might be 
gainers, and good men ijufferers upon 
the whole, it muft neceffarily lead us to 
conclude, either that there was no Pro- 
vidence .at all, or that the government 
of the world was weakly and unjuftly 
adminiftered. Whereas, on the contrary, 
if it appears, that virtue, though labour- 

ing 
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ing under the -utmoft difcouragements 
and difficulties, is not only more condu- 
cive to the good of mankind in general, 
but even to the happinefs of particular 
perfons, thai vice in its moft admired 
and envied circumftances, the conclufion 
of the Pfalmift upon an impartial furvey 
of the whole matter muft pafs for an 
undoubted truth, that notwithftanding 
this feeming irregularity, “ God is good 
“ to Tfrael, even to fuch as are of a clean 


~ heart :” and befides this, we are here- 


by furnifhed with one of the ftrongett - 
poffible motives to relinquifh our finful 
courfes, and apply ourfelves to the prac- 
tice of piety and virtue. 

There are no arguments fo likely to 
convince and prevail upon mankind, as 
thofe drawn from intereft; and it muft 
be beyond difpute, their intereft to be 
virtuous, if 1t can be fhewn, that virtue 
has a neceflary tendency to promote the 
higheft perfection and happinefs of hu- 
man nature, and vice to degrade it and 
make it miferable: if it can be fhewn, 
that if a good and bad man are placed 
in equal circumftances, religion and vir- 
tue will contribute vaftly more to the 


enjoyment of the one, than irreligion and 
wicked. 
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wickednefs can to that of the other, even 
in the prefent life; that its pleafures are 
of a much nobler kind, more folid and 
durable; that it will give him amore 
exquifite and exalted tafte ‘of all the de- 
lights of profperity, and adminifter more 
effectual confolation and fupport in times 
of affliction and calamity; and finally, 
that it affords him an encouraging pro- 
fpect, beyond this vain, uncertain, and 
confufed fcene of things, while wicked 
men are diftracted with dreadful appre- 
henfions of future punifhment. - This 
alone muft be fufficient to demonftrate 
wherein our true intereft lies, and no- 
‘thing farther can reafonably and fairly 
be demanded to prove the excellence and 
great advantages of a religious life, or 
the folly and mifchievous confequences 
of a contrary courfe. Such light as this 
would infallibly dire&t our courfe in all 
common cafes; and therefore it is acting 
in a perverfe oppofition to our own hap- 
pinefs, if it has not its effect in an affair, 


which, though it be lefs attended to by 


the generality of mankind, is in reality ing 
finitely more important. But if it can be 
proved over and above this, that a good 
man under the greateft troubles, is in a 

much 
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much happier ftate upon the whole, than 
a {inner advanced to all the wealth, ho- 
nour and fenfual pleafure, which covet- 
oufnefs, ambition and luxury can prompt 
him to defire, or a lively imagination 
reprefent; the areument for virtue muft 
then be irrefiftible, and men mutt furely 
be deftitute of commion reflection if they 
are not determined by it. 

Let us then fuppofe a wicked man to 
be not only placed in fuch eafy circum- 
ftances as exempt him from the cares of 
life, but to live in pomp and fplendor ; 
let him have all the honours that may 
gratify his ambition and vanity; let him 
poffefs wealth and power, and all the op- 
portunities for worldly good that his . 
heart can wifh; let there be added to this 
a vigorous conftitution, a fettled ftate of 
health, together with fecrecy and fuccefs 
in all his bafe and difhonourable under- 
takings, fo that he can follow his incli- 
nations without prejudice to his reputa- 
tion or temporal intereft ; let’ him befides 
this be an atheift in principle, as well as 
aibertine in practice, and_confequently 
be free from thofe uneafy reflections, 
which the belief of a Providence and a 
judgment to come might occafion, an 

the 
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the contrary, let the virtuous man labour 
under pain and ficknefs, deftitute of the 
proper conveniences and accommodatix 
ons of life; and befides this, let us fup- 
pofe him to be perfecuted for righteoufnefs 
fake, to be the derifion of his fellow- 
creatures, and to fuffer the lofs of liber- 
ty, and the foreft trials upon the account 
of his religion. 

Upon a view of the two cafes as they 
have now been reprefented, men of little 
reflection may be apt to look upon the 
caufe of virtue as defencelefs; and pro- 
nounce the finner to be the happier man. 
Yet. found reafon will teach us otherwile, 
even upon this very unequal and agegra- 
vated reprefentation of their refpective 
circumftances. . 

Allowing the two cafes as they have 
been above defcribed, there is not even 
in this life fo much difference in refpect 
of real happinefs and mifery, as there 
may feem to be at firft fight, between 
the wicked man in his elevation, and the 
good man in his loweft diftrefs. 

For we are to confider, firft, that 
there is a great difference in the nature 
of their refpective pleafures, the advan- 
tage of which ison the fide of virtue. 

The 
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The pleafures of a good man are the ex- 
altation and improvement of his nobleft 
faculties, pleafures peculiar to rational 
beings, of the fame kind with the hap- > 
pinefs of God himfelf, the fountain of 
perfection and bleffednefs, and confe- 
quently folid and permanent: whereas 
the pleafures of fenfe are flight and fu- 
perficial ; we enjoy them in common 
with inferior creatures ; they are not on- 
ly empty and unfatisfying, becaufe ina- 
dequate to the large defires of the human 
mind, but when intenfely purfued are 
inconfiftent with intellectual and moral 
pleafures, which are of vaftly fuperior 
excellence. Again, the vicious advan- 
tages arifing from wealth, honour, and 
worldly greatnefs, are chiefly imaginary, 
trifling, or defpicable; and confequently 
not worthy to be compared with thofe 
fublime joys which fpring from a true 


‘greatnefs of foul, and a hope of having — 


the approbation of the all-wife Governor 
of the world.. A man indeed whofe tafte 
is fo depraved, may have all he defires, 
and no idea of happinefs beyond what he 


enjoys as an animal being, But will any 
Oy g 


one pretend to fay, that his falfe notion 
deftroys the real difference of things, or 
that 
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that a life guided by reafon and religion, 
which refine, enlarge and exalt the hu- 
man mind, is not far more eligible than 
fuch mean enjoyments as are unfuitable 
to the faculties of the foul, and a re- 
proach to its nature and dignity ? 
~ But further; Though it were poffible 
for a wicked man to free himfelf from 
the belief of a wife and righteous Go- 
vernor of the world, the infpeétor and 
judge of his actions; yet his reafon, if it 
be not quite extinguifhed, may condemn 
his vicious purfuits as unbecoming his 
charaéter, and a ftain and blemifh to hu- 
man nature: for there are many, who 
feem to have difcarded all thoughts of ac- 
countablenefs, and of future rewards and 
punifhments, who cannot get rid of 
their natural fenfe of good and evil. 
This alone may reprefent the deformity 
of their vices, in fo ftrong a manner, as 
to create much inward fhame and: con- 
fufion, and make them fo often uneafy 
with themfelves, as to imbitter their 
moft admired and applauded pleafures : 
whereas, when the good man looks back 
upon the regularity of his paft life, and 
views the fincerity of his intentions, and 
endeavours upon the whole to pleafe 
; God, 
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God, the reflection mutt afford rational 
fatisfaction, becaufe he has laboured to 
act as became a rational being, he has 
*< fet the Lord always before him,” and 
confides in his care and goodnefs to fup- 
at him now, and acknowledge him at 
laft. 

Laftly ; Though a wicked man in the 
midft of finful pomp and mirth, may 
have no fear of death upon account of 
its confequences; yet as it will put an 
end to all his power of gratifying himfelf, 
as it will rend him from this beloved 
world, where all his happinefs centres, 
and can open to him no other fcene, it 
muft create great uneafinefs of mind, 
_ and this uneafinefs will be the ftronger, 
the more numerous his enjoyments are. 
So that -it is hardly poffible for a finner, 
who enjoys an uninterrupted courfe of 
profperity, to attain a perfect indolence 
of mind and indifference about dying, 
but, on the contrary, it is highly pro- 
bable, he will always be perplexed and 
diftracted at the thought of it: or, if he 
could attain to fuch a ftupid infenfibility, 
which is the utmoft he can hope for ; 
what is this to the fatisfaction that pof- 
feffes the mind of the religious man, ibis 

the 
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the pleafing profpect of a glorious and 
happy immortality ? 

Which: leads me to obferve, that if 
the difference in this life were as great as 
it appears to be, the good man would 
notwithf{tanding upon the whole be infi- 
nitely wifer and happier than the finner 
in the utmoft height of his profperity 
and grandeur. ‘The poffibility of a fu- 
ture ftate, where thofe who fear God 
fhall be rewarded with eternal felicity, 
can never be difputed ; for every modeft 
man will'allow thus much at leaft, that 
it is not contrary to reafon, or the mo- 
ral perfetions of the: Divine Being ; and, 
even upon this low fuppofition, the folly 
of vice, though it be ever fo triumphant 
in this world, will eafily be made to ap- 
pear: for it is certainly agreeable to rea- 
fon, and a point of true wifdom, to part 
with fome prefent advantages, and endure 
fome hardihips and inconveniences, for 
the fake of an infinitely greater poffible 
good, and to avoid an infinitely greater 
poffible evil; whereas the wicked man, ~ 
for the fake of the low, unfatisfying and. 
tranfitory pleafures that arife from the 
indulgence of irregular and vicious ap- 
petites, forfeits a poffible title to the 

higheit 
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an eternal duration, and incurs a poffi- 
_. bility of ruin under the moft dreadful 
__ and tremendous circumftances that it can 
enter into the heart of man to conceive. 
If we advance a ftep higher, and con- 
fider mankind as entertaining a general 
expectation of a future immortality, the 
folly of wickednefs will be yet more 
confpicuous: becaufe, as there is fuch 
an infinite difproportion between the 
concerns of this uncertain life, and thofe 
of eternity, it is rational for us to facri- 
_ fice all our intereft here, to the profpect 
of a good fo exceeding great and eéver- 
lafting hereafter: there is no prudent 
man but would endeavour to fecure this, 
whatever emolument at prefent he might 
furrender for it, or whatever evil he 
might expofe himfelf to by the bargain. 
In this-view then the wicked man ap- 
pears to act the moft foolifh part, be- 
caufe he refolutely perfifts in a finful 
courfe, the pleafures of which (if they 
may be fo called) are empty and fhort- 
lived, when he does not know but he 
may, nay, when he is inclined to believe 
he fhall, by this means forfeit an im- 
: mortal 
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mortal felicity, and expofe himfelf to 
never-ending mifery. 

But if men profefs to believe a future 
ftate of exiftence, wherein their lot fhall 
be determined according to their prefent 
behaviour, then a courfe of wickednefs 
and irreligion muft be the height of ex-. 
travagance. For who that deliberately 
confiders this life as very precarious, and 
the poffeffions of it ftill more fo than life 
itfelf; and further, that the fcene which 
death fhall open upon us will never clofe 
who that duly weighs fo ferious a thought , 
can without a fort of diftraction, take 
thofe meafures which he is certain will 
render a future ftate miferable to him? 
Such is the conduct of every one who 
heaps up treafures, or wantonly eratifies 
any perverted tafte in this life, and there- 
fore “ is not rich towards God.” _ 

But we ought to do the argument for 
religion fo much juftice as to obferve, 
that the cafes upon which the preceding 
part of the difcourfe has been formed, 
are but imaginary; they are fo far from 
being general, that as we have reafon to 
believe they never happened in any 
foriner age, fo it is moit probable they 
never will happen in future times. For 

it 
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it appears in faét, that wicked men are 
liable to ficknefs, pain, difappointments, 
and all the common misfortunes of life 
as well as others, there being one uni- 
form courfe of providence obferved to- 
wards all mankind, without any frequent 
vifible interruption. Nor is religion 
calculated to deftroy, but rather to pro- 
-mote the true fatisfaction of life. It de- 
nies us not the fuperfluities of it in any 
degree in which to a rational mind they 
can be defirable. The man who is go- 
verned by it can enjoy thefe things with 
a much higher relifh, than he who is 
fordidly confined to and funk in animal 
indulgences. His religion teaches him, 
that “ the life of man confifts not in the 
** abundance of the things he poffefies,” 
it fets bounds to his defires, it hinders 
him from ‘ placing his truft in uncertain 
“ riches,” as his ultimate happinefs, and 
confequently delivers him from many 
anxious and perplexing cares and fears. 
Whereas the cravings of a covetous, un- 
governed appetite are infatiable and end- 
lefs, and confequently extremely tor- 
menting. Perfons under fuch an influ- 
ence purfue an imaginary good, and 
from the fatigue and dread which one 
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way or other attends and follows unlaw- 
ful gains, they truly find, as Solomon 
fays. “nothing but vanity and vexation 
** of f{pirit. 

What has been faid with regard to 
riches, is alfo true as to worldly honour ; 
religion does not reftrain men from en- 
deavouring to obtain it by juft and truly 
honourable methods; and it is the only 
thing in the world that can enable them 
to preferve under it an equal temper of 
mind, that is neither infolent in advance- 
ment, nor will be confounded and fink 
beneath itfelf indifgrace. But it may be 
queftioned, whether this be indeed one 
of the adyantages of human life, as it 
expofes men to “fuch various temptations, 
and is fo uncertain and dangerous... Or 
if it be an advantage, it can be but a 
{mall one, fince it is chiefly fo in opinion, 
it wears a gilded outfide, which daz- 
zles fuperficial minds, but which in it- 
felf conveys but little feal fatisfaction: ~ 
whoever therefore for this relinquifhes 
knowledge and virtue, muft be an cushy, 


to his own real arerede: and the cir-* 


cumftances of that man muft be much 
more defirable, who having a modeft,. 
humble mind, fuits. his defires to his con- 

dition, 
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dition, and readily facrifices a fantaftie 
good to the nobler detights which a courfé 
of virtue propofes and affords. 

And finally, religion allows of fenfi- 
tive pleafure, as far as the regular incli- 
nations of nature require, and as is con- 
- fiftent with our own and others advan- 
tage. By controlling our appetites for 
the prefervation of our health, and for 
the rectitude and peace of our minds, it | 
conduces greatly to our benefit in this 
world. 

Indeed the ufefulnefs of religion, and 
its admirable fubferviency to the welfare 
of men, is feen in nothing more than in 
fuch reftraints, by which it hinders our 
preferring the lefs, and fecures our pof- 
jeffion of the greater bleffing, nay, by 
which it keeps us from doing ourfelves 
a real mifchief, and obliges us to purfue 
. that which will render us as happy as 

this ftate of things will admit of. 

Add to this, that it may be doubted, 
whether by confining ourfelves within 
thofe bounds which virtue prefcribes, we 
do not enjoy even fenfual gratifications 
-in greater perfection, than thofe who are 
immoderate in the ufe of them. For the 
fenfes are blunted by too much exercife, 
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the appetite is palled, and in confequence 
all that fucceeds muft be in proportion 
flat and infipid. But, however this be, 
the pleafure of commanding an irregular 
propenfity, is greater than any that can 
arife from a compliance with it. Sucha 
conqueft is great and manly, and con- 
fequently the fatisfaction ‘that refults 
from it, muft have a folid foundation, 
and improve “upon reflection: whereas 
forbidden enjoyments leave a-fting be- 
hind, they will not bear a review, be- 
caufe they are the abufe of thofe faculties 
which our maker has given us. — Befides 
this, it is very obvious, that by thefe 
means, perfons. often ruin their reputati- 
on, coniume their fubftance, prejudice 
their conftitutions, darken their under- 
ftandines, and where there is a notion of 
a God and Providence, which very few, if 
any can getrid of, fill the mind with con- 
fulion and terror, efpecially in the times 
of affliction, and at the hour of death, 
when the future ftate opens upon them, 
and their doom will be decreed for ever. 
So that it appears in general accord- 
ing to the natural courfe of things, that 
the practice of virtue has a much more 
Pewee tendency toimprove the happi- 
nefs 
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nefs of every circumftance of life, and 
mitigate the evils of it, than that of vice: 
it appears alfo, that nothing can be ob- 
jected to its” being the intereft of man- 
kind even in this. world, but the cafe of 
perfecution for conicience fake, which 
rarely happens, and would happen fel- 
domer than it does, if zeal and prudence 
were juftly proportioned and tempered 
together: and even this in its greateft 
feverity is recompenfed in part here by 
the pleafure of fuffering in a good caufe, 
and the affurance of the approbation, 
favour and fupport of the righteous 
judge of the world; and hereafter it will 


be infinitely over-balanced by an exceed- 


ing and eternal weight of glory; when 
the wicked fhall be punifhed with ever- 
lafting deftruction from the “ prefence of 


“the Lord, and the pe glory of his power.” 
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SERMON. V. 


THE WISDOM OF REGARDING COUNSEL. 
* 


PROVERBS Xii, 15. 


The way of a fool is right in his own eyes 
‘but he that bearkeneth unto counfel is 
wife. 


OWEVER fuch a conceffion may 
expofe us to the fevere imputation 
in my text, it muft be owned, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind are very partial totheir 

1 4 own 
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own fchemes, and immoderately addicted 
to their own ways of thinking and acting. 
However their judgments be formed, 
whether deliberately, or rafhly; howe- 
ver their meafures be concerted, whe- 
ther wifely or weakly; they refolutely 


adhere to them, and perfift in them at. 


all adventures. Every man’s way is, and 
muft. be, in fome degree, acceptable to 
himfelf; otherwife he would never have 
chofen it. But nevé@rthelefs whoever is 
wife, will be apt to fufpect and be dif- 
fident of himfelf; and upon that account 
be willing to ‘ hearken. unto counfel :” 
whereas the foolifh man being, in pro- 
portion to his folly, full of himfelf, and 
{wallowed up in conceit, will feldom take 
any. counfel but his.own; and for that 
very reafon becaufe it is his own. Hence 
it often happens, that in oppofition to all 
the reafons and remonftrances that can 
be offered him, he continues immovea- 


ble in his choice, and thereby expofes_ 


himfelf to many inconveniences that might 
eafily have been avoided. Thus. his: in- 
tereft falls a facrifice to his vanity, and 
he never gains wifdom till he has dearly 
paid for it. Nothing will convince him 
that he needs other men’s counfel, till he 

finds 
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finds himfelf bewildered in his own de- 


vices. 

In treating of this fubject, I thall firft 
confider it in general, and fecondly with 
a particular regard to our main concern. 
Confidering it in general, the folly of 
rejecting counfel, and the wifdom of 
hearkening to it, may evidently be made 
appear on the following grounds. 

Firft ; The mind of man is not only 
finite, and limited; but of a fhort ex- 
tent, and a narrow comprehenfion. When 
he has improved it as much as he can 
(which is feldom the cafe) ftill his views 
will be very imperfect, and his kn@wv- 
ledge inconfiderable. When he has 
fought and fearched as far as he is able, 
innumerable things will efcape him; and 
he is fure to find himfelf frequently at a 
lofs. Should we fuppofe all human 
knowledge put together ; comparatively 
fpeaking, it would amount to very little. 
Like a great number of rivulets united 
in one ftream, it would bear no propor- 
tion to the vaft and boundlefs ocean of 
truth. How fmall a pittance then muft 
that be which falls, or can fall, to any 
particular perfon’s fhare? Whatever 
pains he has taken, whatever enquiries, 
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he has made, in numberlefs cafes and 
refpects he finds himfelf in the dark; 
very often puzzled and perplexed, and_ 
wanting help on almoft every occafion. 
Like a traveller in a ftrange road, he 
muft either take directions, or frequently 
lofe his way, and wander he knows not 
whither. Nothing is more abfurd than 
to imagine that any man can be too wife 
to learn, or too knowing to need inftruc- 
tion. Nay whoever entertains fuch a 
thought in refpect of himfelf, does there- 
ia demonftrate his own folly, and prove 
a: egregioufly ignorant. And this 
ds equally true in points of fpecula- 


_ tion, and matters of practice. As every 


man wants a communication of light for 
the improvement of his conceptions, fo 
he no lefs needs counfel for the direéi- 
on of his actions. Various cafes are 
continually occurring, many exigencies 
muft he meet with in life, wherein he 
muft either take advice, or be a great 
fofferer. Nor is it any objection againtt 
the wifdom of Providence, that men are . 
not always able to direct themfelves in. 
the execution of thofe affairs, and the 
difcharge of thofe duties which are in- 
cumbent on them, On the contrary, it 

“was 
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was moft wifely ordained, that in this 
and many other inftances, they fhould 
mutually depend on each others affiftance. 
As they were intended for fociety, fuch 
a dependence was requifite to bind and 
cement it; to join their heads and hearts, 
and enable them more fuccefsfully to 
' promote the great ends of life. But to 
_ return, fince all mens minds are thus de- 
fective, and their knowledge fhort and 
fcanty ; fince on many occafions they aré 
unable to direé&t themfelves, or remove 
thofe difficulties in which they are often 
engaged; it is manifeftly great folly to 
put entire confidence in their own judg- 
ments, and lean folely ‘* on their own un- 
derftandings.” On the other hand to 
“ hearken unto counfel” is a difparage- 
ment to no man: fo far from it, that it 
is an indication of wifdom, and the likes . 
lieft way to increafe it. It is a natural 
remedy, and a-proper fupply, for human 
. imperfection; a fafe and profitable ex- 
pedient; and the wifeft men are ever 
moft willing to make ufe of it. 
et Bate the reafonablenefs of regard- 
ing counfel, and the folly. of defp: fing 
it, will more evidently appear, if we 


confider the diverfity of men’s talents 
a OEE & 12's and. 
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and opportunities. Let us fuppofe a 
man fo far indulging his vanity, as to 


conclude himfelf poffefied of as much 
knowledge, and as ‘large abilities, as any 


perfon whatever. And to fhorten the 
difpute, let this vain conclufion, this high 
demand be granted: him: ftill it will be 
nothing to the purpofe; nor will -it juf- 
tify that felf-confidence, and neglect of 
counfel, which are condemned in my 
text. In fome points, -fome parts of 
knowledge, he would neverthelefs be 
excelled; admitting, in the main, that 
equality of underftanding which he pre- 
tends to. For whatever mens capacities 
may be, moft certain it is that there is 
great difference and variety among them, 
I mean not in degree, but in kind. 
Their talents, even when equally valua- 
ble and good, yet point different ways, 
and are fuited to different objects and em- 
ployments. One man’s natural genius 
lies one way, and another’s takes a dif- 
ferent turn, And fuppofing them culti- 
vated alike, the confequence muft be, 
that each of them muft excel and be fu- 
perior to the other in that branch of fkill 
for which nature has fitted him. What 
we read of fupernatural gifts, the fame 

holds 
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holds true of natural powers; that ‘ they 
are divided to every man feverally” as 
the donor pleafes: and that purpofely, 
without queftion, to anfwer better the 
various ufes and occafions of life. Sup- 
pofing then any man’s capacity as good, 
in its kind, as he imagines it; yet furely 
he mutt allow that other men may have 
equal talents and abilities of other kinds. 
From whence it follows, that if not in 
all, yet in many cafes, they muft be able 
to judge better, and give better direéti- 
ons, than he can pretend to. No man 
had ever fuch an univerfal genius as to 
excel in every thing. And if any one 
can arrive at fuch an extravagant degree 
of vanity,-as to fancy fuch a thing of 
himfelf, all that can be concluded from 
itis, that however he may flatter him- 
felf, he wants counfel more than any 
man living. But further, as mens ta- 
lents_are various, fo their opportunities 
of improvement and experience are very 
_ different: not only fuch opportunities as 
-arife from mens refpective profeffions, 
wherein they are doubtlefs moft capable 
of judging, and moft fit to be confulted; 
but fuch as they accidentally meet with 
in the feveral paths and purfuits of life. 
, Every 


He" Te wifima 


Every man of thought and application 
muft gain experience in thofe matters 


wherein he has been converfant; and thé 


more experience he has, the fitter he muft 
ordinarily be to direct thofe that want it. 
And want it every man muft in many 
things. As no man has a univerfal 
underftanding, fo no man has, or can 
have, univerfal experience. Both the 
one and the other are unavoidably limi- 
ted to a few particulars. The narrow- 


nefs of our minds, and the fhortnefs of 


our lives will feldom admit of any thing 
further. As then almoft every man may 
be capable of giving advice in fome points: 
or other; fo there is no man who is not 
often obliged to receive it, or to fuffer 
through the want of it. Hence it comes. 
to pafs, that the loweft part of mankind 
have been fometimes qualified to inform 
the higheft; that in fome cafes philofo- 
phers have been inftruéted by illiterate 
ruftics, and even princes by  peafants. 
Nor have the greateft men, on proper 
occafions, difdained to hear and follow 
the advice of the leaft. And indeed itis. 
an aroument of true greatnefs of mind, 
as well as good fenfe and judgment, fo. 
todo. For moft certain it is, that the 

know- 
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knowledge of the wifeft men may be and 
is often indebted to the experience of 
thofe who know the leaft. And if any 
- man is fo vain and, fo weak as to flight 
the judgment, and contemn the counfel 
of other men; if no “ way is right in his 
eyes” but “ his own ;” he may enjoy his 
own efteem and good opinion as he can; 
but the wifef part of mankind will not 
fail to brand him as Solomon does in my 
text. : 

Again, the wifdom of hearkening un- 
to counfel, and the folly of defpifing it, 
are further manifeft from the following 
confideration. Let mens abilities be e- 
ver fo great, and their knowledge ever 
fo extenfive; ftill they ought not, and 
without ereat danger and inconvenience 
cannot truft wholly and entirely to them- 
felves. For thofe abilities and that know- 
ledge eafily may be, and often are, ren- 
dered ufelefs by the "prejudices and pre- 
pofieffions of men’s own minds. The. 
beft underftandings are frequently biaf- 
fed, not to fay blinded, by favourite 
opinions and darling inclinations. No- 
thing is more common than for men’s ap- 
petites and affections to bribe their judg- 
ments, and feduce them into erroneous 


and 
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and abfurd ways of thinking and adtiug. 
They are often entangled and fet faft, not 
through the want of light and knowledge, 
not through any defect of their heads, 
but through the deceitfulnefs of their 
hearts. In many cafes where they could 
eafily direct other men, they fuffer them- 
felves to be mifled; and are driven in- 
to the fhare by ftrength of inclination, 
or the force of habit. The plaineft 
points are often miftaken in the decifion ; 
the weakeft defigns are undertaken, and 
the fillieft a€tions done, by men of fupe- 
rior underftanding and dittinguifhed ca- 
pacity. Ifit be enquired how this comes 
to pafs, the anfwer is, that their judg- 
ments are clouded by fome ftrong .preju- - 
dice, or corrupted by fome powerful af- 
fection ; infomuch that: they can neither 
hear nor fee any thing but what makes 
for one fide of the queftion. And though 
the evidence on the other fide be much 
ftronger, and would. appear fo to them 
if they would let it; yet fome way or o- 
_ ther it is effectually ftifled, and ftands for 
nothing. In fuch a cafe as this what 
availeth any man’s abilities? What, fig- 
nifies his capacity, while he thus plays 
tricks with his faculties, and will not ufe 

3 them 
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them fairly and honeftly? Is it not plain 
that he wants counfel and admonition as 
much as if he were never fo ignorant ? 
And indeed he really is, on fuch occafi- 
ons, as ignorant as aman can be; only 
with this difference, that: his ignorance 
is not involuntary, but in a great mea- 
fure wilful; not his misfortune, but his 
crime. Let mens eyes or undes{tandings 
be ever fo good, it is at any time in their 
_ power to make both ufelefs by fhutting 
_ them up againft the light. While a 
man is refolved to wink, he muft and 
will be as much in the dark as thofe that 
want fight.- But this acquired darknefs, 
this voluntary incapacity, as well as the 
want of counfel thereby occafioned, no 
where appear more frequently, or more 
remarkably, than in the tranfaction of 
_ our {piritual concerns, and what relates 
to the difcharge of our duty: which is 
the - | 

Second point that I propofed to con- 
fider. Here then the power of prejudice, 
and the bias of inclination, fhew them- 
felves in the higheft degree. ‘Though 
we want no knowledge, though our un- 
fterftandings be ever fo well informed, 
we can find ways and means to render i 
: inef- 
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ineffectual. We can, and too often do, 
withftand the cleareft evidence, and fhut 
our eyes againft the plaineft reafons in 
the world. And if our ears be fhut too; 
if we will not * hearken to counfel,” nor 
fuffer ourfelves to be advifed; it is eafy 
to fee what is likely to be the confequence. 
‘Whenever we ferioufly reflect on it, we 
cannot but be aftonifhed to think what 
pains men take, and, what arts they ufe, 
to delude themfelves and impofe upon 
their own judgements; and that in affairs. 
.of the utmoft confequence. “ The way 
‘of aman,” fays our royal Author, “is 
** right in his own eyes, though the end 
** thereof be the ways of death.” When 
we have wandered out of the road, 
and almoft loft ourfelves in bye-paths ; 
we can make ourfelves believe that 
we have continued all the while in the 
high-way to truth and happinefs. So 
{trong is this felf-delufion, that it hides 
from us whatever we have no mind to 
fee; and in the midft of guilt, and dan- 
ger, fooths us into an opinion of our in- 
nocence and fecurity. Very often we lay 
afide all thoughts of our duty, and keep 
it.quite out of our minds: and when we 
do think of it, we contrive to think | 
are jqudt 
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juft what we have a mind. In refpec& 
of what is paft, we place our conduét in 
the beft light, and reprefent our actions 
in the faireft colours. Our judgments 
are always favourable, and fometimes di- 
rectly falfe; and as muchas poffible we 
teach our very coniciences to flatter. We 
{peak peace to ourfelves, when there is 
no peace; and conclude ourfelves in 
fafety, when we are on the very brink 
of ruin. In refpect of futurity, whate- 
ver may be dreadful or difagreeable, is 
carefully covered, and kept out of fight. 
On the contrary, we build fair hopes, 
and lay out fine profpetts, in our own 
imaginations; and what is wanting in 
truth and probability, is made up with 
fallacy and fiction. In fhort, fuch is 
the ‘* deceitfulnefs of fin,” antl fo weak- 
ly are we guarded againft its frauds; that 
nothing can be more foolifh, nothing 
more fatal, than trufting wholly to our- 
~_felves, and rejecting the benefit of wife 
counfel and faithful admonition. If we 
refufed other men’s advice merely in or- 
der to follow the dictates of our reafon ; 
though this in many cafes would {till be 
folly, yet it would be moderate folly in 
pb aia of what we are often Be ; 
of. 
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of. .We not only neglect other men’s 
underftandings, but frequently our own. 
Inftead of liftening to our reafon, as we 
pretend ; we are often only  con- 
fulting our inclinations, and taking 
counfel of our lufts and appetites. And 
without doubt miferable counfellers they 
are. What fhould we think of that man, 
who renouncing the protection of law and 
covernment, fhould commit himfelf to 
the cuftody ‘of wild creatures, and beafts 
of prey? Such, and more foolith is 
his conduct, who abandoning his reafon, 
gives himfelf up to the guidance of his 
lufts and paffions. For in truth the paf- 
fions of men, when they have once bro- 
ken loofe from the reftraints of reafon and 
religion, and have gotten their full liber- 
ty, are more unruly and more mifchie- 
vous than any brutal inftinéts whatever. 
So great need have we of the direction of 
our reafon and undérftanding ; and in- 
deed of all the reafon that we can meet 
with either at. home or abroad. We 
fhould carefully ‘‘ incline our ear unto 
wifdom,” wherever it is to be found. 
We fhould “ feek her as filver,” accord- 
ing to our wife Author’s advice, “ and 
“fearch for her,. as for hid treafures. 

<* She 


~ 
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“* She is a tree of life to them that lay 
** hold upon her; and happy is every one 
“ that retaineth her. Then fhall he walk 
** in his way fafely, and his foot fhall not 
* ftumble.” 

But it is further to be obferved, that 
as men’s attachment to their own ways, 
and their averfion to counfel, are fre- 
quently owing to the prejudices and par- 
tialities of felf-love, or the delufions of 
finful lufts; fo they are often occafioned 
by thoughtlefnefs, negligence, and in- 
confideration. However apt they may 
be to miftake or mifreprefent their duty ;. 
mott certain it is that they are ftill more 
prone to forget it, as well as thofe im- 
portant truths that are connected with it. 
Though they very well know ,what ob- 
ligations they are under, and fufficiently 
underftand where their true intereft lies ; 
yet while thefe things are unconfidered’ 
and unthought of, it is much the fame 
as if they were unknown.. If men will 
not take care to keep them in mind, but 
rather endeavour to keep them out; 
how can it be expected that they fhould 
have any influence, or take any_effect? 
Suppofing ‘therefore that they did not 
want inftruction and counfel, yet cer- 

tainly 
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tainly they ftand in great need of faithful - 


‘monitors; to bring thefe neglected truths 

to their remembrance; to open their eyes, 
and recall their thoughts; and, if poffi- 
ble, to fix them on thofe weighty con- 
cerns which they are fo apt and fo in- 
clinable to forget. To admonifh and 
exhort them “ daily, left they be harden- 
ed,” or ftupified, “ through the deceit- 
fulnefs of fin. Such help as this is 
univerfally wanted; nor can it without 
extreme folly and defperate obftinacy be 
rejected. 

Efpecially if it be confidered, how 
much depends on the care we take of 
our conduét, and the difcharge of duty. 
This is matter not only of great mo- 
ment, but.really of infinite confequence. 
When we fail of fuccefs in our temporal 
affairs, at moft we can only fuftain a 
temporal darhage, which perhaps may 
be repaired ; and if it cannot, yet it may 
be borne with patience, and even con- 


tentment. For moft of the things of- 


this world are of fuch a nature, that we 
may either do with them, or without 
them. And moreover, this life itfelf 
is but a fpan, and will foon be ended. 
But if we finally mifcarry in our fpiritual 

concerns ; 


“ 
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concerns; the lofs is irreparable, un~ 
fpeakable, and eternal. If we forfeit 
the favour of God, and that great and 
endlefs happinefs which belongs to it; 
‘what can there be left to relieve or com- 
fort us? If we lofe that mighty good, 
that ineftimable bleffing; all our hopes 
are {truck dead at once, and our expect- 
ations cut off for ever; we are utterly 
ruined beyond the reach of remedy; be- 
yond the help of time, and all the pow- 
ets of patience. Can we then be too 
eareful, too folicitous, about this im- 
portant affair, this everlafting concern ? 
Can we reject any means, or neglect any 
opportunities of fecuring it? Ought we 
not rather to accept willingly, and even 
feek diligently whatever may affift us 
therein, or contribute to our fuccefs ? 
Does not that counfel deferve to be hear- - 
kened to, which warns us to “ flee from 
the wrath to come,” and not to “ neglect 
fo great,” fo eternal a “ falvation,” 
which is meant to withdraw our affecti- 
ons from this vain tranfitory world, and 
fix thém on the joys and glories of a 
bleffed immortality 2. In fhort, if there 
be any wifdom in refufing and defpifiag 
admonitions of this nature; it will be 

: impoflible 
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impoflible to prove that there is any 
fuch thing as folly, or even to under- - 
ftand what it means. 

But after all; however lightly we may 
efteem the helps and directions of human 
wifdom, yet furely the higheft regard and 
reverence are due te the divine. Whatever 
we may think of the advices of meer 
men ; yet this can be no reafon for neglect- 
ing that which comes from God? If we 
will not mind fallible counfellers ; yet 
fhall we give no heéd to prophets and 
apoftles ? Shall we not hearken to the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world; 
who came into it on purpofe to inftruct 
and direct us, and guide us in the 
way to everlafting falvation ? Shall 
we not attend, devoutly and diligently 
attend, to the counfels of our heavenly 
Father, and the admonitions of the Moft 
High? Can we have more regard to 
what is “ right in our own eyes,” than 
to what is right in his? Dare we nat truft 
omnifcience? Is it poffible for us to ima- 
gine that infinite wifdom cannot direét 
us better than we can do ourfelves? 
But I fhall not expoftulate any~ further. 
‘The thing itfelf {peaks fo plain, that no- 
thing ‘can make it plainer. I fhall there- 

fore 
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fore conclude with the words of wifdom, 
or rather the God of wifdom, delivered 
to us by our royal Author. ‘“ Becaufe 
“* T have called, and ye refufed; I have 
** ftretched out my hand, and no man 
** regarded; but ye have fet at nought 
“my counfel, and defpifed all my re- 
“ proof: I alfo will laugh at your cala- 
“ mity, I will mock ‘when your fear 
** cometh: when your fear cometh as de- 
*‘folation, and your deftruction as a 
*‘ whirlwind ; when diftrefs and anguifh 
*¢ cometh upon you, then fhall they call 
“upon me, but I will not anfwer; they 
“¢ fhall feek me early, but they fhall not 
“find me. For that they hated know- 
“‘ ledge, and did not choofe the fear of 
“the Lord; therefore fhall they eat of 
“¢ the fruit of their own way, and be fil- 
** Jed with their own devices. But who- 
‘¢ fo hearkeneth unto me, fhall dwell fafe- 
“ly, and fhall be quiet from fear of 


<< evil, ” 
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SERMON VI. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DUTIES 
OF ‘MORALITY. 


MATTHEW XXIII. 23. 


Wo unto you fcribes and pharifees, bype- 
crites; for ye pay tithe of mint, and 
‘anife, and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith: thefe ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. - 


N this pafface our Saviour cenfures the 
{cribes and pharifees for their vile hypo- 
qi! Yo! in ens the greateft zeal for the 
Ga ritual 
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ritual obfervances of their law, while they 
fhamefully neglected and made no ac- 
count of the principal and moft impor- 
tant duties of it; in being fuperftitioufly— 
nice and fcrupulous about the tithing of 
fome inconfiderable herbs, while they 
had no regard to juftice and equity, 
mercy and charity, faithfulnefs and truth: 
whereas, on the other hand, though thofe 
{maller matters which they were fo zeal- 
ous about, were not altogether to be dif- 
regarded, yet thefe great and important 
duties ought certainly to have been the 
objects of their firft and chief care. The 
warmth and indignation with which our 
Lord reproves the Pharifees for this _per- 
verfion of religion, may convince us, 
that it is of great confequence to under- 
ttand the nature and value of the feveral 
religious duties which we perform, and 
to proportion our zeal for them, according 
to their real importance. 

In difcourfing on this fubject, I fhall 
explain the feveral virtues which our Sa- 
viour here enumerates; and fhew that 
thefe and other moral virtues are 
the moft important parts of our duty, 
and above all other things in it, de- 
ferve our pains and care, 

The 
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The firft virtue which our Saviour 
{peaks of is judgment or juftice. This, 
as it is a virtue to be practifed by men 
in a private capacity, in which view only 
I fhall here confider it, is a difpofition 
to abftain from all invafion of the pro- 
perties and rights of others, and to ren- 
der them all the things which they can 
‘demand as their own. ‘There are fome 


things which all perfons obtain a proper- 


ty in from the bounty of nature, fuch as 
their life, health, and liberty ; and there 
are other things which they acquire a 
right to by their own labour and induf- 
try, or by fair compact, by legal contti- 
tution, or the voluntary detiations of o- 
thers, as riches, lands, and by far the 
createft part of the poffeffions which they 
have inthe world. The prefervation of 


‘their rights and titles to the things which 


are thus acquired by them, is the firmett 
bond of human fociety, without which 
it would be impoffible for men with any 
comfort to fubfift together. - It is there- 
fore neceffary that all be allowed to en- 
joy, ufe, and difpofe of things which are 
their own: and in allowing them to do 


‘fo, without ufurping their property, or 


detaining any part of it from them, the 
G 3 PaaS Aimee 
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virtue of juftice confifts. Contrary to 
which, is the taking away the life of any 
man at pleafure, or when he has done 
nothing to forfeit it; the wounding or 
maiming of his body; the depriving ‘him 
of his liberty ; ; the blemifhing his reputa- 
tion; the robbing or ftealing from him 
any part of his eftate; the deceiving him 
in matters of commerce, and in com- 
pacts; and the retaining his debts -be- - 
yond the time of payment. All thefe 
practices. are violations of the properties 
and rights of others; and if we would 
ack a juft and equitable part, we muft 
carefully avoid them; er, if we be fen- 
fible that we have offended in any of 
thefe particulars, we muft, to the utmoft 
of our power, make a reparation of the 
injuries which we have done to our 
neighbours; for till we do this, their 
rights are violated, and our injuftice to. 
chem is ftill continued by: us. 

The next virtue. which our Saviour 
here mentions, is mercy. . This coniifts 
in a difpofition to pity, and to endeavour 
by all means the deliverance of thofe 
who are in mifery, or are liable to it. 
The foundation of it is laid in that ten- 
dernefs or compaffion which is natural to 

us, 
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us, which we muft feel whenever any 
objects of diftrefs are prefented to our 
view: this compaffion for the miferable, 
direétly leads us to relieve and affift them. 
And when in purfuance of the tender 
and humane propenfions of our nature, 
we afford fuch perfons all the relief and 
help in our power, we then difcharge 
this important duty of mercy. The af-° 
fiftance which we are to give to the mi- 
ferable, muft be of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the diftreffes in 
which they may happen to be: thefe 
may in different ways affect either their 
minds or their bodies, and fo our relief 
and help mutt reach to either as there is 
neceffity, and appear in all thofe inftan- 
ces, whereby we may promote either the 


“fpiritual or temporal good of our unhap- 


py brethren, and deliver them either 
from prefent or from future mifery. 
Thus, for example, the inftructing the 
ignorant; the reclaiming the vicious, by 
good counfels and advices, and difcreet 
and kind reproofs; the “ reftoring thofe 
<< who have been overtaken in a fault, in 
“ the fpirit of meeknefs;” the “ fupport- 


ing the weak,” and the “* comforting the 


feeble-minded ;” are aéts of mercy which 
? G4 are 
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are due to unhappy fouls; and they are 
indeed the moft noble and ufeful expref- 
fions of it, as they deliver men from the 
greateft evils, and make them partakers 
of the moft real and durable happinefs. 
Again; The vifiting and comforting 
the fick; the defending the oppreffed ; 
the feeding the hungry; the cloathing 
the naked; the vindicating the credit of 
thofe whom we know to be falfely ac- 
cufed ; the repairing the fortunes of fuch 
as from a plentiful condition may have 
fallen into want, by lending to them 
** freely, hoping for nothing again,” and 
remitting to them all fuch debts, as can- 
not be expected but by feverities which 
will quite opprefs and ruin them; the 
giving warning to thofe who are likely 
to be enfnared by crafty men; the mo- 
derating our refentment of the offences 
which men commit againft us, the abat- 
ing as much as we can of the punifhment 
to which the rigour of juftice would ex- 
pofe them, and the putting them to no 
more pain and uneafinefs than is neceflary 
for the correction of their tempers, the 
fafety of the public, and our own repu-- 
tation and fecurity for the future: thefe 
are acts-of mercy, which we are to per- 

form 
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form to our unfortunate brethren, with 
refpect to their temporal concerns. in 
relief and affiftance of the diftreffed, i 
the moft fubftantial expreffion of matey 
that can be; and without it, it is cer- 
tain, that all the pity that we can enter- 
tain for them, and all our kind wifhes 
for their profperity, and all the good 
words that we can give them, will fignify 
nothing at all. St. John cautions us 
againft expreffing our kindnefs to our 
brethren, only in civil and courteous 
words, and exhorts us to make it appear 
in more real and lafting effects, .“* My 
€¢ little children, let us not love in word 
“or in tongue, but in deed, and in 
“ truth.’* And St. James teaches us the 
vanity and unprofitablenefs of giving 
bare compliments to our miferable 
brethren, while we with-hold from them + 
that fupport which we are able to afford 
them. ‘ Ifa brother or a fifter be na- 
“ked and deftitute of daily food, and 
“ one of you fay unto them, Depart in 
“ peace, Be ye warmed, and Be ye fill- 
“ed; notwithftanding ye give them not 
© thofe things, which are needful to the 
* body, what doth it profit?” Such 
fair fpeeches are of no ufe to unhappy 
G5 men 
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men, nor do thcy prove us to be perfons 
of a humane and merciful difpofition. 
The principles of humanity and com- 
paffion muft certainly have but very lit- 
tle force in our hearts, when the utmoft 
effect of them confifts in kind’ words, 
and they do not appear in thofe benefi- 
cent a€tions, which we have an oppor- 
tunity and ability for performing. 
Another important duty here men- 
tioned by our Saviour, is faith. By this 
we are not to underftand what is com- 
monly meant by the word faith in ferip- 
ture, the affent of the mind to the truth 
of fome propofitions or matters of fact, 
upon the authority of God, who reveals 
them; but faithfulnefs or fidelity in our 
converfation and dealings with all with 
whom we have any thing to do. This 
the word frequently fignifies, and it ap- 
pears to be the meaning of it in this 
place, becaufe this faithfulnefs is a virtue 
of the fame rank and kind with the other 
virtues which our Saviour fpeaks of, 
which are all good and amiable in them- 
felves; whereas the belief of divine reve- 
lation has no intrinfic goodnefs, but de- 
rivés its whole value from the principles 
ftom whence it i? and the efficacy 
which 
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which it has for producing the virtues 
which are effentially worthy and lovely 
inus. This fidelity confifts in having a 
ftri& regard to truth in our common 
converfation with mankind, and in ufing 
fuch fimplicity and plainnefs of expreffion 
that they may eafily underftand our real 
meaning ; in performing all our religious 
vows and promifes to God, and in ful- 
filling all our covenants and engagements 
with men; in difcharging, according to 
our beft fkill and ability, all offices and 
trufts committed to us, either for: the 
public good, or the advantage of parti- 
cular perfons; in being true and conftant 
in our friendfhips till we have fome juft 
caufe to alter; and in promoting care- 
-fully the intereft of all, whom either by 
our words, or our behaviour, we have 
encouraged to have a dependence upon 
us. Contrary to this is lying, diffimula- 
tion, the mifleading men by artful and 
equivocal words, flattery, extravagant 
compliments and high profeffions of 
kindnefs which do not proceed from the 
heart, perjury, breach of promife, the 
laying hold on fome little cireumftances 
and points of law to evade an equitable 
obligation, treachery or remiffnefs in the 

G 6 execution 
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execution of any important trufts or offi- 
ces, falfhood in matters of friendfhip, 
and negleét of the intereft of thofe whom — 
we have allowed to have a confidence in 
us. Thefe things are all manifeftly in- 
confiftent with truth or faithfulnefs; and 


if we would practife this virtue, we 


muft always diligently guard againft 
them. + 

Having thus explained the virtues 
mentioned in the text; I proceed now to 
fhow, that thefe and fuch like moral vir- 
tues are the moft important parts of our 
duty, and above all other things in it 
deferve our pains and care. 

And this may be made abundantly 
evident both from the principles of rea- 
fon, and the declarations of divine reve- 
lation. 

It will appear from reafon, that the 
moral virtues muft be the fubftance and 
end of any religion which God would 
inftitute among men; whether we confi-, 
der the nature of God, or man. 

If we confider the nature of God; he, 
according to the account which St. John 
gives of him, ‘is Love;” a Being of 
abfolute and perfect goodnefs, who made 
the.world, and preferves it for the wel- 

fare 
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fare and benefit of his creatures; who 
intends particularly the happinefs of 
mankind in all his difpenfations towards 
them. It is not therefore to be thought 
that he would inftitute a religion among | 
them, the chief defign of which would 
not be to engage them to thofe things 
which are the great caufes and means of 
their happinefs, which are evidently the 
virtues of juftice, fidelity, humanity, 
charity, and the love of God himéelf. 
Without thefe virtues, life would foon 
become a burthen to men, and they 
could have no fatisfaction or enjoyment 
in it. It is the practice of them, which 
renders human fociety agreeable and 
comfortable to us; they yield us by far 
the moft pleafing fenfations of any of 
which we are confcious; they adorn and 
perfect our nature, and prepare us for 
the moft noble and delightful employ- 
ments in a future ftate of exiftence. 
Since then the happinefs of mankind de- 
pends fo neceffarily upon thefe virtues, 
and flows fo direétly from them, it may 
be moft rationally fuppofed, that they 
would be the things which a Being of 
perfect goodnefs would principally have 
a regard to in any revelation, and ari 

| aws 
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laws which he would give to us; and 
that he would lay much greater ftrefs 
upon ‘them, than upon other things, 
which are not fo neceffary, nor tend fo 
immediately to the end, which is evt- 
dently moft worthy‘ of him in his dealings 
with men, the promoting their intereft 
and happinefs. : | 

Again; If we confider the nature of 
man; we are fo conftituted that we can- 
not but admire and delight in jutftice, 
faithfulnefs, mercy, charity, and the 
Jove of God, more than in any other 
duties, which can be required by the 
laws of religion. The wife and good 
Author of our beings, has taken care, 
in forming us, that thefe virtues which 
are fo neceflary to our happinefs, and 
which give us the greateft pleafures of 
which we are capable, fhould carry the 
moft lovely appearance to us; fo that 
we cannot ferioufly attend to them, but 
we muft be charmed with them, and a- 
bove all other things efteem and purfue 
them. Whoever with any care refleéts 
upon himfelf, and obferves the tempers 
and behaviour of men, will foon be con- 
vinced that this is a juft account of the 
_ frame of our nature. Now from hence 


if 
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it may be concluded, that the great ftrefs 
of any religion, which comes from hea- 
ven, will be laid upon thefe virtues, 
which our nature determines us thus to 
approve; for it would be manifeftly ab: 
furd and unworthy of the wifdom and 
goodnefs of God, to fuppofe that he 
would ‘appoint a religion to mankind, 
which would not correfpond with ‘the 
nature which he has given them; or 
which would oblige us, contrary to the 
inward fenfe of our minds, and the ge- 
nerous propenfions of our hearts, to pur- 
fue any thing more, or fo much as thefe 
virtues, in which we difcern the greateft 
worth and excellence, 

Thus it appears very evidently upon 
the principles of reafon, that the virtues 
which our Saviour inftances in as the 
principal matters of religion, and others 
of a fimilar nature, are really the moft 
neceflary parts of it, and more than any 
other things in it deferve to be regarded 
by us. 
~The fame thing is ftill farther evident 
from the doctrine of the holy {criptures, 
or the declarations of divine revelation. ~ 

The feriptures every where lay the 
greateft weight upon thefe amiable vir- 

tues, 
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tues, and reprefent the practice of them 
as the main end of religion. Under the 
Old Teftament, it is true that God pre- 
fcribed to the Jews, a great number of 
ceremonious external performances; but 
it is plain, that thefe were things of very 
little importance, even in their religion, 
in comparifon of juftice, equity, and the 
love of God. The rites and ceremonies 
of the law, may indeed be reafonably 
fuppofed to have been inftituted with a 
view to fecure and promote more effec- 
tually the practice of thefe virtues: it is 
certain, that whenever the obfervation of 
them was not accompanied with moral 
duties, God was fo tar from regarding 
it, that he rejected it with the utmott 
indignation and abhorrence. ‘* To what 
‘© purpofe is the multitude of your facri- 
“ fices to me, faith the Lord? I am 
“full of the burnt-offerings of rams, 
“ and the fat of fed beafts, and I delight 
“not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
«< Jambs, or of he-goats. When ye come 
“to appear before me, who hath re- 
“ quired this at your hands, to tread my 
“courts? Bring no more vain oblati- 
“ons, incenfe is an abomination unto 
“me; the new moons, and fabbaths, 

“ the 
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*¢ the calling of affemblies I cannot away 
*“‘ with, it is inmiquity,even the folemn 
“* meeting. Your new moons, and your 
** appointed feafts my foul hateth; they 
** are a trouble unto me, I am weary to 
** bear them. And when ye fpread forth 
** your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
“you; yea, when ye make many pray- 
** ers, I will not hear: Your hands are 
“ full of blood.” After which, he de- 
clares to them the proper method of 
worthiping and ferving him: ‘* Wath 
“ye, make you clean, put away the evil . 
“‘ of your doings from before mine eyes, 
“ ceafe to do evil, learn to do well, feek 
* judgment, relieve the oppreffed, judge 
“ the fatherlefs, plead for the widow.” 
“ Wherewith fhall I come before the 
Lord,” fays the prophet Micah, ‘ and 
“bow myfelf before the high God? 
“ Shall I come before him with burnt- 
“ offerings, with calves of a year old? 
“ Will the Lord be pleafed with thou- 
“ fands of rams, or with ten thoufands 
“< of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firft- 
“ born for my tranfereffion, the fruit of 
‘*my body for the fin of my foul?” 
The Prophet fpeaks this in the name of 
one, inquiring into the moft acceptable 

methods 
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methods of appeafing and worfhipping 
the Deity ; ; and the anfwer returned to 
him is this: ‘© He hath fhewed thee, O 
“ man, what is good, and what doth the 
« Tord require of thee, but to do juftly, 
** and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 


* bly with thy God?” And there are’ 


many more paffages in the facred writings 
of the Old Teftament, which plainly 
teach us, that the duties of juftice, truth, 
integrity, mercy, and goodnefs in our 
converfation with mankind, and an hum- 
ble and reverent deportment towards 
God, are the moft éxcellent and impor- 
tant things in religion, and far. more 
efteemed by God, than all the facrifices 
and other ceremonies of the Jews, which 
were accepted by him only when they 
were in conjunction with thefe virtues, 
for the fake of which ue mes had 
been appointed. 

And now if thefe virtues were of fo 
much importance under the Jewith dif- 
penfation, it may well be thought that 
they will not be lefs valuable under the 
gofpel; which is a far more plain and 
fimple inftitution, than the Jewifh’ reli- 
e10n was. Indeed the great intention of 
‘ehrittianity i is fo evidently to engage men 

to 
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to righteoufnefs, truth, and charity, and 
to the love of God or true piety, that it 
is unneceflary to quote particular pafia- 
ges to prove it. Whoever with any at- 
tention looks into the New Teftament, 
will foon perceive that our Saviour has, 
in a particular manner, in almoft all his 
difcourfes, inculcated thefe virtues; that 
he*has Jaid the greateft ftrefs of his reli- 
gion upon them, and made the eternal 
happinefs of his followers to depend up- 
on their practifing them; that by his 
own conduct and example, he has al- 
fo taught us to prefer them to all other 
duties ; that his apoftles have like- 
wife given us the moft earneft exhortati- 
ons to them, and have mentioned them 
as the chief ingredients in religion, in 
thofe defcriptions which they have deli- 
vered of it; and that the faith of the gof 
pel, and all the pofitive inftitutions of it, 
are of ufe, only when they are the means 


- of promoting thefe divine and amiable 


virtues in us, which are declared to be 

the end and perfeétion of all religion. 
From what has been faid, we may fee 
the great importance of moral duties, 
and the necefiity of inculcating them up- 
on chriftians. It is wonderful.to mgt: 
the 
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the contemptuous opinion which -fome 
perfons entertain of morality, who fpeak 
of it as a thing with which religion is 
but little or no way concerned, in which 
if it has any place, it is only the loweft 
and leaft confiderable ; and who in con- 
fequence of this notion of it, cannot en- 
dure to hear it much or earneftly preffed 
upon men; this, according to their com- 
mon way of expreffing themfelves, being 
all legal and carnal, and not preaching 
Chrift or the Gofpel: it might, perhaps, 
have done well enough, according to 
them, for a heathen philofopher to have 
fpent his time in explaining and recom- 
mending the feveral parts of moral virtue 
to his fcholars; but this cannot be the 
bufinefs of a teacher of chriftianity, who 
has fo many far more fpiritual, fublime, 
and ufeful fubjefts to entertain himfelf 


and his hearers with. A little converfa- 


tion in the world may convince us, that 
thefe are the fentiments, which many, 
who imagine themfelves to be great pro- 
ficients in the knowledge of religion, 
have of the duties of morality, and the 
virtues of a good life. But whencefoever 
they may have derived thefe notions, it 
Is Certain, that they have not received 

them. 
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them from any principles either of rea- 
fon, or revelation. For both thefe agree 
in placing moral duties at the head of all 
religion; in making them the matters 
which God principally values in it, and 
which it became him above all other 
things to require from men. Thete, 
therefore, every wife man will account 
the fubftance of his religion, and will 
Jay no ftrefs upon other matters in com- 
-parifon with them. And whoever would 
teach religion to any valuable purpofe, 
miuit chiefly inculcate thefe duties upon 
men. Nothing can be more weak and 

abfurd, than to object again{t the preach- 
ing of morality, as if it was not preach- — 
ing Chrift, What! Can any thing be 
more properly called preaching Chritt, 
than preaching the moft effential duties 
of his religion; than preaching what he 
himfelf and his apoftles conftantly, and 
with the greateft earneftnefs, preached, 
and required from men as abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to their anf{wering the end of reli- 
gion, and partaking of the benefits of it? 
Is it not evident from the whole tenour 
_ of their difcourfes, that they never laid 
the leaft weizht upon any opinions and 
doctrines, but only as they were the 
means 
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means of producing a good life; and 
that therefore the only ufe which they 
could make of any doétrines which they 
delivered concerning Chrift, was to pro 
pofe them as fo many motives to engage 
men more effectually to the obedience of 
the laws of Chrift, or to practife thofe 
moral virtues which are required by his 
religion, which are indeed the fum and 
fubftance, the aim and end of all true 
religion. Let no man therefore think 
meanly of morality, or defpife the preach- - 


‘ing of it, as ufelefs and unedifying. All 


principles which lead men to fcorn or 
neglect it, which make religion fome- 
thing different from it or above it; which 
prefer fome {peculative notions and points 
of belief, or an attendance on the exter- 
nal duties and ceremonies of divine wor- 
fhip, or any matters whatfoever before 
it, are moft apparently falfe, and have a 
fatal tendency to defeat the intention of 
chriftianity, and to make it good for 
nothing ; and not only fo, but to render 
it a thing of very pernicious confequence 
to men, as it will prove, in the falfe 
light in which fuch principles fet it, the 
occafion of quieting their confciences, 
and adminiftring peace and comfort to 

them 
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them in the practice of vice and wicked- 
nefs. 

To conclude; From what has been 
faid, we may alfo learn, whither our en- 
deavours in religion fhould tend, and 
what are the things in it, for which we 
fhould exert the greateft zeal. We are 
indeed to reverence the leaft of God’s 
commandments, and to perform every 
duty which he requires from us. But we 
muft more efpecially practife thofe duties, 
which are moft excellent in their own 
nature, and of the greateft moment in 
religion; which, ds I have fhewn, are the 
duties of juttice, mercy, integrity, and 
the love of God. We muft therefore be 
above all things careful to raife and cul- 
tivate thefe virtues in ourfelves, and 
make our belief of the doctrines of the 
gofpel, and our attendance on the exter- 
nal inftitutions of it, entirely fubfervient 
to this purpofe: and we are never to 1- 
magine ourfelves fufficiently religious, 
becaufe we believe truly, and pray fre- 
quently, and read the {fcriptures every 
day, and go to all the fermons we can 
hear, and take all occafions of partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. The end of reli- 


gion does not confift in thefe things ; but 


In 
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in thofe upright, humane, and generous 

difpofitions with refpect to mankind, and 

that reverent and obedient temper to-- 

wards God, which they are intended to 
raife and increafe in us. And we only 
ufe them to good purpofe, when we are 
improved in fuch affections, and fuch a 
temper by them. There are a great 
many perfons, I know, who are apt to 

run into a miftake in this matter, to be 

exceedingly concerned about the external 
and ceremonial parts of their religion, 

while thofe things in which’ the life and 

fubftance of it confift, are almoft entirely 

neglected by them. This was an error 

which the Jewifh nation almoft continu- 

ally went into, for which their prophets 

never failed moft feverely to reprove 

them. And there have been multitudes 

of chriftians in all ages who have imitat- 

ed their example, and fallen into the 

fame miftake, notwithftanding that the 

gofpel has removed that, which proba- 

bly might have been the occafion of lead- 

ing the Jews fo eafily into it, the load of 

external rites with which their religion 

was encumbered ; and notwith{tanding it 

is fo plain an inftitution, and appears fo 

evidently to confift principally in thofe 

| virtues 
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virtues which are feated in the heart and 
mind. Iam far from intending to dif- 
courage any man’s zeal, even about the 
loweft inftances of his duty, provided it 
does not make him negligent about thofe 
which are of-greater confequence. Let 
thofe who have leifure from the difcharge 
of more important offices, pray as fre- 
quently and devoutly, let them read the 
{criptures as carefully and diligently, 
and let them attend on all the external 
. inftitutions and rites of religion as punc- 
tually and exactly as they can. If they 
do thefe things with an honeft intention 
of improving and confirming themfelves 
in the practice of virtue, they will cer- 
tainly find them highly ufeful for thefe 
purpofes, and they will be exceedingly 
blameable if they omit them. But when 
-men are for placing the whole or “the 
greateft part .of their religion in thefe 
external duties, which are appointed as 
means and helps to the practice of moral 
virtue; and when after they have gone 
their ufual round of praying, reading, 
hearing, meditating, and receiving the 
communion, they imagine that they have 
acquitted themfelves of their duty, and 
are become very acceptable to God, 
Vou, VI. H though 
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though it may be evident to them upon - 
the leaft reflection, that all thefe devo- 
tional exercifes have made but few or no 
good impreffions upon their minds; it- 
is extremely neceflary to let them know 
that they are under a grofs delufion; 
that thefe duties as they manage them 


have no religion at allin them, but muft _ 


be looked upon to be only the effects of 
fuperftition or enthufiafm. Let us take 
care therefore to exert our zeal in religi- 
on, proportionably to the value .of its 
feveral duties; let our chief concern be 
employed about the virtues of juftice, 
fidelity, humanity, and the love of God, 
which are moft evidently the end of reli- 
gion, which recommend themfelves to us 
by their own intrinfic worth and good- 
nefs, and which we are bound above all 
things to practife by the moft facred and 
unalterable of all laws, that of our own 
nature. Let the raifing and increafing 
thefe amiable virtues in us, be the end 
of our faith, and all our inquiries after 
truth and knowledge, and of our ufe of 
the inftrumental duties of chriftianity : 


"and when at any time there happens to 


be a competition between thefe and any 
duties of an inferior mature, fo that we 
- cannot 
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cannot peform both; let us always give 
the preference to thefe excellent and im- 
portant virtues. ‘Let us take all oppor- 
tunities of doing juft, kind, generous, 
and ufeful actions, though our doing fo, 
may fometimes prevent our obferving 
fome pofitive precepts of the gofpel, or 
our attending on the outward duties of 
devotion. This is certainly the way to 
aét moft agreeably to the nature and in- 
tention of religion, and to offer the moft 
acceptable worfhip and fervice to the 
Deity, who has required homage and o- 
bedience from mankind to himfelf, for | 
the more effectual advancement of their 
welfare and happinefs. To Him may 
all glory and praife be given, both now, 


_and for ever! Amen. 
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ON THE EXAMPLE OF 
Cr rR 1s T. 


x PETER Ii. 21. 


Leaving us an example, that ye foould 
follow bis fieps. 


P Bie examples of great and illuftri- 

ous perfons, who were eminent for 
fuperior degrees of moral goodnefs, and 
for the purity, {trength,' and fublimity 
of their virtues, have in almoft all ages 
of the world been held in high veneration; 
H3 and 
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and it has been thought of confiderable 
fervice to the caufe of virtue, as well as 
a refpect due to the memories of-thofe 
who have excelled in it, to propofe fuch 
uncommon, fuch noble and ufeful cha- 
racters, as a proper pattern for the reft | 
of mankind to imitate. And for this 
there is an evident foundation in reafon, 
and in the frame of human nature. For 
it is undeniable from experience, that 
the force of good examples is much 
more univerfally felt, than that of the 
wifeft precepts, or the moft exact and 
accurate reafonings: they not only in- 
ftruct, but powerfully perfuade; they 
excite admiration, infpire refolution, 
work upon the inward native fenfe of 
ingenuity, and charm and animate it to 
exalted and divine improvements. Were 
we to have the moft elaborate draught 
of moral excellence prefented to us in 
{peculation only, we fhould be’ apt to 
efteem it as a fine picture, and be ftruck, 
perhaps, with the beauties and graces of 
it; but might think it, at the fame time, 
wrought up to a romantic ftrain, and 
too fublime to be copied in real life. 
But when we fee it as it were fabftanti- 
ated, and are fully convinced that it has 

. been 
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been actually exhibited in living charac- 
ters, the ground of defpondency and in- 
adtivity is_entirely removed; a worthy 
emulation is excited; and we ourfelves 
are not only prompted, but encouraged, 
to excell. 

As for the example which the text 
fpeaks of, and which chriftianity has 
called us to imitate, it is by far the moft 
high and noble that was ever propofed 
to the world. And it contains more ample 
inftruction in it than any other, and is 
adapted to all ranks and ftations in hu- 
man life, as it abounds both with com- 
mon and univerfal, and with more ex- 
traordinary and heroic virtues ; it is an 
example of unfpotted innocence, and 
therefore, when rightly underftood, am 
unerring ahd invariable rule: and finally 
it is an “exainple that is peculiarly per- 
fuafive, calculated to imprefs our minds, 
and determine and influence our con- 
duét; being that of the author of our 
religion, of our amiable and compaffio- 
nate Saviour, of .the greateft benefactor 
and friend to mankind. We ought there- 
fore, though we can never hope to con- 
form perfectly to it, to aim-at as near a 
refemblance of it as is poffible, from e- 
hos, H 4 every 
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very motive of decency, gratitude, and 
intereft, 

But then, on the other hand, it muft 
be remembered, that there are certain 
general rules neceffary to be obferved in 
the imitation of all examples; and efpe- 
cially of fuch as tranfcend common life, 
and are adorned and heightened by great 
and extraordinary actions. It is abfo- 
‘iutely necefflary, in the firft place, in or- 
der to our forming a juft eftimate of par- 
ticular actions, that we carefully examine 
into the true fprings and occafions of 
them, and confider the fituation and cha- 
raéter of the agent, and the views and 
motives by which he was directed and 
governed ; becaufe without this it is im- 
poffible for us to know, in feveral cafes 
at leaft, whether they actually deferve 
and j Mae our imitation, or, indeed, 
whether they are right and fit in them- 
felves. The. very fame inftances sof out- 
ward conduét, as they are differently cirs 
cumftanced, and flow from) different 
principles, may be either eminently wife, 
or as notorioufly abfurd; moral, or ir- 
regular; proofs of a rational and fober 
piety, or marks of a heated and blind 
enthufiafm. And, therefore, unlefs this 


poittt 
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point be fixed with a tolerable degree of 
exactnefs and good judgment, we may 
happen entirely to defert, or, however, 
widely to vary from, the pattern which 
we pretend moft ttrigtly to copy after; 
even when the external behaviour i is, in’ 
both, the fame. © 

' From hence we are naturally led to 
another rule, and that is, that in follow- 
ing examples which are propofed to us, 
and moft of all diftinguifhed and fingu- 
lar examples, we endeavour to find out 
thofe parts which are more immediately 
adapted to our own condition, to our 
abilities, rank, and employments, and 
the relative ftations, in which the all- 
wife Providence of the fupreme dif- 
pofing Mind has thought fit to place-us. 
The habit and temper of piety, of gene- 
rofity, of benevolence: and mercy, may 
‘be imitable in all examples, be they ever 
fo great and excellent ; but it is obvious 
to the common fenfe and experience of 
mankind, that there are fome acts of pi- 
ety, fome expreffions of benevolence, 
fome difcoveries and proofs of a gene- 
~yous and merciful difpofition, that cannot: 
be univerfally imitated; fo that the in- 


ward, that is, the true and: ‘proper, cha- 
H5 racter 
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racter may be one and*the fame; even 
when there is a neceffify, in the nature 
of things, that it fhould fhew itfelf in 
very different inftances. And this can 
never appear in a ftronger light, than by 
applying it to the moft holy and finifhed 
example of the bleffed Author of our re- 
ligion. To endeavour to be like him in 
a conftant and .ardent propenfity to do 
good, and in a life of the moft exalted 
and extenfive ufefulnefs, is the eternal 
duty of all his difciples; but to perform 
precifely the fame beneficent actions, to 
communicate relief and happinefs, to re- 
form the errors and vices of the world, 
in the fame extraordinary way in which 
he did it, thefe things can conftitute no 
part of our moral obligations, becaufe 
they are in our prefent circumftances ab- 
folutely impoffible. And in many other 
cafes, unlefs we take care to maintain the 
like juft diftin@tion, and by that means, 
acquire a right notion of what it is we 
ate obliged to copy, in the pious and 
moral example of our Saviour, our re- 
ligion muft run into extravagance; and 
our virtues inftead of being reafonable 
and attractive, will be juftly cenfured as 
abfurd and unnatural affectation. | 

I fhall 
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I fhall only add one preliminary ob- 
fervation more, which is this, that the 
moft bright and juftly celebrated exam- 
ples of virtue are likely to make the 
moft fenfible and deep impreffion, when 
they are diftinctly illuftrated. The ge- 
neral excellence of the whole character 
taken together, may appear great and 
admirable; but our efteem and venera- 
tion of it will of courfe increafe and be 
better eftablifhed, when we fee it repre- 
fented in a variety of agreeable lights ; 
and the ufes of it will be accommodated, 
with lefs danger of error and greater eafe, 
to the various fcenes and conditions of 
human life. For as in our inquiries. into 
the works of nature, the farther we go. 
in unravelling the curious texture of 
their parts, their properties and ufes,, 
their ftupendous form as. branches of 


the general fyftem, their connection with 


and dependence on each other, and fub- 
ferviency to the common grand defign of 
order, harmony, and the communication 
of happinefs; as the more exact we are 
in, thefe inquiries, our wonder and de- 
light) are greatly heightened, and the 
more enlarged ideas we have of the ex- 
quifite conftitution of the univerfe, and 

H6 the 
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the boundlefs perfection of its infinite 
Author: fo it is likewife with refpeét to- 
moral examples... The confideration of 
their general -propriety and rectitude is 
but an inadequate and fuperficial view, 
in comparifon of that which muft be o- 
pened to us, by a diftin& difplay of 
their particular beauties and excellencies. 
I fhall therefore purfue this method in 
this and the following difcourfe, and en- 
deavour to delineate the feveral perfecti- 
ons, that were eminently exemplified’ in 
the life of Chrift ; not prefuming that PF 
fhall be able to do ftri€& juftice to the 
fair and unfpotted original; but hoping 
however, to give fuch a tranfcript of it, 
as may be adapted to warm our more 
refined and generous affections, ‘to infpire 
an honourable opinion of Chrift and his 
religion, a love of virtue for its intrinfic 
divine excellence, and more vigorous re- 

folutions to improve in it. 
The firft thing, that- I thall propofe, 
is the example of our bleffed Saviour’s 
piety; which was indeed fublime! and 
fervent, but yet, in all the expreffions 
of it, difcreet and temperate; being 
founded in reafon and the immutable 
law of all derived and dependent na- 
tures, 
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tures, and entirely regulated and euid- ~ 
ed by it. I chufe to begin with this, 
becaufe it’ fhone fo brightly, and with 
fuch a fuperior and excelling luftre, in 
the life of Chrift, and appears to have 
been, as it were, the vital and animating 
principle throughout his whole character ; 
and becaufe it is, in itfelf, the firft and 
fupreme obligation incumbent on man- 
kind, and on all intelligent and moral 
creatures. “In the “opinion of many in- 
deed, who: would be ranked with the 
moft difcerning, piety feems not to bea 
neceffary ingredient in great and exem- 
plary characters. In fome of the moft 
applauded, efpecially in modern. times, 
there-are found but few and flight traces 
of it. And yet I can, I think, fcarce 
conceive of any truth, that is more de- 
monftrable and obvious to human reafon 
than this, that there can be no fuch thing 
as a ftrily moral, and furely then not 
a finifhed character, while the duties of 
piety are entirely negleGted. It may in- 
deed have a partial dignity, and be juft- 
ly celebrated for its’ other: diftinguifhed 
and ufeful- qualities; but the want of 
this is fo fundamental a defect, that it 
mutt, at leaft, tarnifh and obfcure i 

} tne 
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the reft of its boafted excellencies. For 
is it natural to the mind of man to ac- 
knowledge and honour real. merit, and 
can it refute to adore infinite rectitude ? ? 
Can it fincerely admire lower characters 
of virtue, and not be charmed with that 
of the beft of all Beings? Can it love, 
and be ftruck with, a confined and de- 
fective goodnefs, and not find its con- 
templations raifed, and: its affections 
warmly excited, by a goodnefs that is 
unbounded and immutable? Can it 
approve of. gratitude, and not be grate- 
ful to the eternal fource of mercy? Such 
a conduét as this muft fail in effential 
points; and has neither fitnefs nor con- 
fiftency to recommend it. For the du- 
ties of piety are, properly fpeaking, no- 
thing elfe but the exercife of refpedct, 
love, and gratitude to the Supreme Be- 
ing; which, if they are moral and unal- 
terable obligations with refpecét to our 
fellow-creatures, muft deferve, much 
more, to be improved and cultivated 
with refpedt to Him, who is the gracious 
and univerfal yisabes This shievefone 
4s the natural, the indubitable, conclufion 
from the whole—that it is altogether as 
impoffible, in reafon, that there. fhould 
ever 
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ever be a truly noble and complete cha- 
racter without lively fentiments of devo- 
tion and piety towards God; as it is that 
any character fhould be amiable, with- 
out juftice, clemency, and generofity to 
men. . | | 
But both thefe, which are in the na- 
ture of things infeparably linked toge- 
ther, were illuftrioufly difplayed in our 
bleffed Saviour’s example: and it was 
+ this union, and admirable harmony, of 
all the moral virtues, which give it fuch 
a tranfcendent and incomparable glory, 
that all other examples fink and fade be- 
fore it. This perfect pattern of all mo-. 
ral rectitude ever maintained and culti- 
vated the moft raifed and honourable ap- 
prehenfions of God, and lived in an ha- ~ 
bitual reverence of his underived and 
independent glory and majefty, his 
boundlefs dominion, his fupreme autho- 
rity; and under an.efficacious and invi- 
gorating fenfe of his own conftant de- © 
pendence upon him. The piety of the 
Saviour of the world was free and gene- 
rous; not a homage paid to a tyrant, 
but to the Father and Friend of man- 
-kind. It appears to have been a fteady 
and uniform principle, from all his dif- 
courfes; . 
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courfes; from his frequent occafional 
addreffes to the Deity in prayer and 
praife; as well as from his more uncom- 
mon and intenfe devotions. He gave 
continual and daily proofs of an ardent 
zeal for the honour of God; or, in o- 
ther: words, .for promoting the right 
knowledge of his perfections and laws; 
and an exact and univerfal refemblance 
of him. He: thought it his ‘‘ meat to 
do the will of him that fent him” into 
the world, ‘and to finifh his work ;” 
that is, it wasetne refrefhment, the de- 
light, of his mind, infinitely fuperior to 
the falfe adulterated gratifications of fen- 
fual excefs and luxury, to fupport ho- 
nourably his place and rank in the uni- 
verfe, and execute the orders of Infinite 
Wifdom.» And being convinced, that it 
was neceffarily determined by the beft 
and moft important reafons, he ever pre- 
ferved that calm, humble, and fublimely 
rational temper as to be able to fay, I 
not only efleem myfelf conftrained by 
the duty which I owe to a fuperior, but I 
“delight to do thy will, O my God.” A. 
very illuftrious inftance of his command 
over mutinous and rebellious paffions, 
we find in the laft and moft diftrefsful 

— fcene 
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fcene of his’ life. For though nature 
was fhocked, and expreffed a {trong re- 
luctance, at the profpect of undeferved 
feorn and indignity, and of the fhame, 
tortures, and horrors of a violent and 
ignominious death,- yet he ftill preferved 
his conftancy, and invincible temper of 
refignation: ** O my Father,” fays he, 
‘if it be poffible, let this cup pafs from 
“© me; neverthelefs, not as I will, but as 
“thou wilt.” | 

Moreover; The religious example, 
which Chrift has in our own nature pro- 
pofed, and fet before us, is an eafy and 
imitable example, free from unnatural 
and extravagant raptures and tranfports. 
It does not confift in mechanical impulfes 
and. variable 'fervors of devotion; in fu- 
perftitious aufterities and enthufiaftical 
vifions and intercourfes with God; but 
in worfhipping the Father of the univerfe 
“in. fpirit and in truth,” with an en- 
lightened underftanding, and a ferene 
and purified confcience. The fruits of it 
were, zeal regulated by knowledge, and 
tempered with humanity and compaffion; 
the practice of virtue in all its branches; 
humility, contentment, fobriety, the love 


ef mankind, anda delight in doing good. 
It 
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It was not referved and unfociable, but 
familiar and affable; and aimed at this 
as its ultimate end; to promote the glo- 
ry of the infinite Creator by the moral 
-reétitude, the private and public, the 
_prefent and eternal happinefs, of his in- 
telligent, which are the nobleft of, his 
creatures. 

Laftly; The Author of our religion, 
while he converfed with men here on earth, 
was not only conftant, at. all fit feafons, 
in meditation and private prayer; but 
regularly and ferioufly attended the fo- 
lemn offices of public devotion; and par- 
ticularly it was, in his opinion, an effen- 
tial proof of the refpect due to Almighty 
God, to acknowledge his authority in 
the appointment of pofitive laws, as well 
as by a ftrict obfervance of thofe which 
are unchangeable and moral. It was up- 
on this principle, that he thought himfelf 
obliged to fubmit to John’s baptifm. And 
therefore when John made a fcruple of 
performing the office of baptifm for one 
who. was advanced fo vaftly above him; 
the Son of God, notwithftanding his fu- 
perior character and the confummate 
rectitude of his nature, would not be | 
diverted from difcharging an obligation 


which 
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_ which he thought indifpenfably incum- 
bent on him: “ For thus,” fays he, “ it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteoufhefs.” 
And what excufes, now, that are plau- 
fible, and carry the leaft diftant colour 
of reafon, can any of us invent, for de- 
preciatineg and neglecting laws of the 
very fame kind under the Chriftian infti- 
tution, with that which our Lord himfelf - 
fo remarkably honoured, and hath in fo 
forcible a manner recommended to our 
efteem and veneration, by his own exam- 
ple? We fhall not, furely, pretend, 
that the holy rites of our religion are 
fizns and emblems, that can be of no 
ufe but to the vulgar, the weaknefs of 
whofe reafon muft be aided, and their 
affections raifed, by fenfible images; but 
that we are too wife, and our notions of 
things too juft and refined, to receive 
any real improvement from fuch debafed 
_ and popular ordinances; we fhall not 
- think it decent to make this pretence, 
when we have his example and authority 
both direétly againft us, who was the 
Wifdom of God. What then fhall we 
offer? Is it this; that we are already fo 
far advanced ‘and confirmed in virtue as 
ta ftand in need of no external helps? 
» Certain 
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‘Certain it is, that in fuch cafes, our par- 
tiality and pride may eafily deceive us ; 
upon which account, it is our wifdom to 
be more cautious and diffident. But not 
to infift on this; it is evident to the very 
loweft underftanding, that what is here 
fugeefted is a frivolous and infufficient 
plea, fince the Saviour of the world did 
not think it to have any weight in his 
own cafe, though he was perfectly inno- 
cent. On the contrary, he looked upon 
an act of obedience, even to a pofitive. 
law, to be abfolutely neceffary to com- 
plete his moral character; neceflary to 


maintain a becoming refpect to the au-— 


thority of God; necefiary as an example 
to inftruét and influence others; and 


highly neceffary to prevent contempt 


from being thrown on any one of the 
divine laws, which, by a too eafy tranfi- 
tion, would devolve upon all the reft. 

In this, as-well as in every other in- 
ftance of religious obedience, let us then 
“ follow his fteps,” who, to this end, 
hath “ left us an example”—The excel- 
lence of which will be farther illuftrated 
in the next difcourfe. 


SER- 


SERMON VII. 


ON. THE EXAMPLE OF 
Cark is 7: 


1 PETER I. 21. 


Leaving us an example, that ye fhould 
follow bis freps. 


IE TY, and univerfal virtue, or 
good morality, are, by the natural 
connexion and order of things, abfolute- 
_ ly infeparable. For all the rules of mo- 
_ ral goodnefs being eternal laws of God, 
and many of them tranfcribed, as it 
were 
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were, from his own eflential perfections ; 
the allowed and habitual neglect of any 
of them muft, of neceffity, be inconfift- 
ent both with the juft efteem of his love- 
ly and excellent character, and with a 
fincere regard and fubmiffion to his au- 
thority. But of all the moral virtues, 
there is none more intimately connected 
with the genuine fpiric and proper duties 
of piety, than univerfal benevolence and 
mercy. For if we reverence the autho- 
rity of God, this hath enjoined and en- 
forced it upon us; if we honour his ex- 
ample, in this we find it moft amiably 
and glorioufly difplayed ; the nature, 
which he has given us, {trongly inclines 
- and prompts us to it; and his creatures, 
whofe happinefs he fincerely defires, are 
the objects of it. 

From the confideration of our Savi- 
our’s piety, we therefore, naturally pro- 
ceed to contemplate his benevolence, his 
lively and unconquerable benevolence. 
This is the virtue, that above any other, 
conftitutes lovelinefs of character; and 
it is withal, the infeparable companion 
of true greatnefs of mind. And, with 
-refpect to this generous and God-like 
virtue, the example of Chrift deferves a 

. very 
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very particular attention, and to be. ad- 
mired and celebrated with the higheft 
applaufe. It may be extremely fervice- 
able for our direction, as to the excellent 
nature, the great importance, the immu- 
table neceflity of univerfal love and cha- 
rity: it may likewife be peculiarly fer- 
viceable to warm and animate every 
kind and friendly affection, that nature 
hath implanted within us; to extirpate 
all the feeds of bafe and felfifh paffions ; 
to infpire a difinterefted, fteady, diffufive, 
goodnefs ; and generous unextinguifhable 
ardour and delight in beneficent actions. 
If we review the particulars of our 
bleffled Savicur’s benevolence, we fhall 
find it to be, in all, noble and truly di- 
vine. To do good was the conftant em- 
_ ployment, the principal bufinefs, of his 
life. His very retirements, his medita- 
tions, his prayers were in a great mea- 
fure devoted to the moft fubftantial hap- 
pinefs of mankind: but his public con- 
verfe, with the world, was almoft one 
entire fcene of kind and ufeful offices. 
Wherever he appeared, eafe and joy were 
‘his conftant attendants. He recovered 
fpeech to the dumb, fight to the blind, 
the calm and regular ufe of reafon to the 
diftem- 


_gtand defign, he freely, and with an he- 
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diftempered in mind; reftored thofe to 
the privileges of focial creatures, who 
for foul and loathfome difeafes, were ex- 
cluded from human fociety ; and reliev- 
ed the forrows of tender parents and _af- 
fetionate relatives, by miraculoufly raif- 
ing their children and friends from the 
dead. In a-word, the far greater -part 
even of his extraordinary operations were, . 
like the fixed and conftant temper and 
habit of his mind, friendly to. all objects 
that prefented themfelves, and fcattered 
the bleffings of health and peace all a- 
round him. But great and godlike as 
all this may appear, the benevolence of 
Chrift had a far nobler aim, and took a 
much wider and more extended fcope. 


. His chief view was to inftrudt the igno-— 


rant, and reform the erroneous and vici- 
ous, to eftablifh truth, and promote uni- 
verfal virtue and rectitude of life and, 
confequently, to advance the fupreme 
honour and endlefs felicity of reafonable 
beings, For this he underwent innume- 
rable fatigues ; with a view to thishe di- 


_redcted all his ftudies, and was fearlefs of 


reproach or danger ; and at laft, the more 
eflectually to accomplifh this high and - 


roic 
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roic greatnefs of mind, confented to fub- 
mit to death. So that he may be pro- 
perly faid to have died a martyr for the 
univerfal good, the fupreme and ever- 
lafting good of mankind ; and thus, his 
benevolence which in the former parts 
of his life, no difficulties could controul, 
no ingratitude reftrain, no injuries dif- 
courage, was elevated to its utmoft pitch 
of perfection by triumphing over the ig- 
nominy and terror of death. 

And as the moft humane and nobly 
benevolent hearts, have always been di- 
ftinguifhed by a ftrong fenfe of compaf- 
fion, fo we find it in the life of Chrift; 
in which this tender and generous virtue 
was moft admirably difplayed. It is the 
property of little and contracted minds 
to be hard and infenfible; but great fpirits 
eafily melt, and relent at the diftrefles of - 
their fellow-creatures. To be foftened 
by benevolent affections, and diffolved 
in pity, is an honour to the human mind, 
but tobe diffolved by the effeminate 
pleafures of luxury is mere animal paffi- 
on, that depreffés reafon and the moral 
faculties. The latter of thefe therefore, 
could find no place in the perfect exam- 
ple of the Son of God; but the former 
Vou, VI, I was 
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was glorioufly difplayed, and fhone in 
its utmoft luftre. Compaffion was fo 
natural to his elevated and divine tem- 
per, that the moft common incidents of 
life were fufficient to raife a ftrong and 
lively fenfe of it. And it exerted itfelf 
towards his moft determined and invete- 
rate enemies. For when a little before 
the deftruction of that blinded and un- 
erateful city, he beheld Jerufalem at a 
diftance, we are informed by the facred 
hiftorian, that with the moft fenfible and 
deep concern he deplored her unhappy 
fate, and the defolation that would fhort- 
ly be brought upon her by the Roman 
arms, as a punifhment of her unbelief . 
and impenitence. 

Add to all this, that we may find, in 
the life of Chrift, a bright example of 
the tendereft affection and fympathy of | 
friendfhip. For when the relations and 
friends of Lazarus were lamenting, 
and in fore affliction, at his death, his 
foul immediately took the impreffion of 
their grief, and Jefus wept; Jefus wept, 
though he knew their lofs would foon be 
repaired, and though he came determined 
to repair it by his miraculous power. 
Jefus therefore wept not for the death of 
3 ‘Lazarus ; 
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Lazarus; but from a mind ftrongly fuf- 
ceptible of compaffion, and that natu- 
rally bore a part in the fighs and com- 
plaints of the afflicted. ‘From whence we 
learn, that the foft heart which eafily re- 
. lents, and the tear of commiferation that 
kindly falls for the diftreffes of others, is 
one of the moft infallible indications of 
a fublime and great fpirit, and an orna- 
ment to the moft exalted characters. 
There is indeed fuch an inward fatisfac- 
tion, fuch a confciousnefs of true dignity 
attending it, as is not to be defcribed. 
Frony pains of this kind fprings one of 
the nobleft of all our pleafures: fo wifely 
and gracioufly has the God of nature or- 
dained it, that the compunction and un- 
ealinefs, which we feel from fo generous 
- a principle, fhould not be unmixed for- 
row; but be accompanied with inward 
approbation and end in joy: that whilft 
it is in its confequences fo highly benefi- 
cial to our fellow-creatures, we ourfelves 
might not be the only fufferers by it, nor 
confequently be tempted to difcourage or 
refift that implanted fenfe of humanity, 
whichis the orphan’s hope, and the re- 
fuge of the poor and miferable. 

12 But 
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But to proceed : another excellent pro- 
perty of that benevolence and goodnefs, 
which fo illuftrioufly diftinguifhed the 
life. of Chrift, is, that it was calm, gen- 
tle, and forgiving.. It-could not be irri- 
tated by any provocations, to a defire of 
revenge, nor be prevailed) upon, by the: 
moft. grofs and. undeferved indignities, - 
to, attempt a retaliation; but. preferved: 
am entire command:over-all refentful and 
boifterous paffions, and, ardently defired. 
the happinefs of the enemy. and the. per- 
fecutor, whilft it fufferedi by: their malice, ; 
Tt was.a conftant maxim with the Son of 
God, to triumph. over the-infolence and 
injufticeof his oppreffors by an uninterrup-. 
ted courfe of good: offices; and conquer 
his enemies, not-by force, but by .meek- 
nefs, compaffion, and generofity.. “ He 
‘+ was brought as a lamb to the flaughter, 
“and.as: ai fheep before. her shearers is: 
*¢ dumb, fo he opened. not: his mouth: 
“‘ when he, was reviled, he reviled not: 
<< aoain; when he fuffered, he threatned 
“net; but committed himfelf to, him. 
“that judgeth righteoufly.” And this’ 
branch of his example is, for its extras’ 
ordinary amiablenefs and: dignity, parti-: 
cularly recommended by the Apoftle Pe- 

ter, 
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ter, juft after the words of my text, to 
the {triét imitation of all chriftians. And 
furely, with the higheft reafon; becaufe 
it difcovers:fuch’a freedom and greatnefs 
of mind, fuch an eftablifhed virtue, fuch a 
fteady and infuppreffible benevolence of 
temper, as are never ‘found but in the 
moft raifed and God-like characters. 

But the excellency and uncommon 
luftre of our blefied Saviour’s example, 
in this refpeét, will appear in a yet 
ftronger light to excite our efteem and 
admiration, if we turn our thoughts to 
particular inftances. We fhall then find, 
that the mild and charitable Author of 
our religion was a declared enemy to 
‘perfecution, and to all methods of feve- 
rity and violence, though upon the moft 
plaufible and fpecious pretences. For 
when two of his difciples, tranfported by 
a frantic and cruel zeal, propofed to him 
to command “‘ fire from heaven” to de- 
{troy the rude and ungenerous Samari- 
tans, who refufed him a paflage through 
one of their villages, for no other reafon 
but becaufe he was going to Jerufalem ; 
and who, befides the affront which they 
offered to him, and their contempt of 
his prophetic character, were notorious. 

| I3 apoftates 
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apoftates from the true ‘religion, that 
was revealed and inftituted by God him- 
felf: when two of his difciples propofed 
his revenging himfelf in fo fignal a man- 
ner on thefe inhofpitable, {chifmatical, 
and apoftate Samaritans; he rejected the 
motion with a noble refentment, and 
a fevere rebuke of their intemperate 
zeal, in thefe remarkable words: ‘“* Ye 
*‘ know not what manner of fpirit ye 
“are of : for the Son of man is not come 
“to deftroy men’s lives, but to fave them.” 
To injure any on aceount of their dif 
refpect to him, and for the fake of their 
errors and corruptions in faith or worthip, 
was abfolutely repugnant to. the genius of 
his religion, and to the uniform courfe of 
-his meek and beneficent life. 

Farther; Let us view the Friend and 
Saviour of mankind, when moft hei- 
noufly infulted, and under the moft grie- 
vous fcenes of his diftrefs and fuffering, 
and we fhall find that the fame {weetneis 
of difpofition, the fame unruffled fpirit 
of foft and mild benevolence {till poffef- 
fed him, and triumphed compleatly and 
glorioufly over proud and- malignant 
paffions. We all of us feel, that when 
our honour is ftained by the rude attacks 

of 
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of calumny, when we are unjuftly defpifed, 
and fuffer groundlefs abufe and wrong, 
through the bafenefs and ingratitude of 
the world; it is extremely difficult, and 
an excellence that few, very few, can at- 
tain, to preferve the evennefs and compo- 
fure of our tempers. Paffion is apt to 
grow unruly, and infpire defigns of re- 
venge; and in the midft of this tumult 
within, the voice of reafon is not heard, 
and the motions of benevolence are fcarce- 
ly felt. But if we would accuftom our- 
felves to contemplate, frequently, the 
example of the Son of God with a be- 
coming ferioufnefs and veneration, this 
would be a moft effectual means to ex- 
tirpate all the feeds of malice and un- 
governed refentment; and while we ab- 
horred the injury, it would teach us to 
maintain humanity and tendernefs towards 
_the injurious. For this divine perfon had 
led an innocent, peaceable, and inoffen- 
five life; he was confcious to himfelf of 
no views, but what directly tended to 
the good of mankind; he never gave to 
any one of his countrymen the leaft ground 
for juft complaint; but for his exempla- 
ry fervices to the world deferved univer- 
{al love and honour. But when, not- 
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withftanding all this, he was branded 
with public infamy, apprehended as a 
notorious malefactor, and his life facrifi- 
ced to fave that of a vile deteftable mur- 
derer; when the priefts and leading men 
of the Jewifh nation made it an act of re- 
ligidn, and a point of eminent merit, to 
confpire and procure his death; when he 
was expofed, with mock-pageantry, to 
the derifion and rage of the multitude ; 
and after many preparatory indignities, 
was at leneth to glut the infatiate cruelty 
of his enemies, devotéd to death, even 
the death of flaves and of the worft of 
criminals: do we find, under all thefe 
unparalleled provocations, that his meek- 
nefs and univerfal benevolence deferted 
him, and gave him up a prey to anger 
and impatience? Was there fo much as 
one expreffion. dropt from him, which fa- 
voured in the leaft of fiercenefs and inhu- 
manity ? Did he difcover the leaft tinc- 
ture of an implacable and forgiving fpirit? 
His friends will not blafpheme his cha- 
racter fo much, as to caft fuch a difho- 
nourable imputation upon him; and, in 
this particular, his very enemies muft be 
afhamed to defame him. For his paffi- 
ons were entirely calm, his commiferation 
Was 
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was {trong and lively, and his generofity 
unconquerable throughout the whole 
courfe of his fufferings. He refented, 
with a lively feeling of humanity, every 
‘thing that had the appearance of cruelty, 
‘even againft thofe that fought his life ; 
and ‘therefore miraculoufly healed “ the 
high-prieft’s fervant,” fent to apprehend 
him, whom one of his difciples had 
wounded : and he died glorioufly, pray- 
ine for his perfecutors; and as a proof 
of the nobleft benevolence, and a per- 
fedtly ferene and undifturbed mind, urg- 
ing the only circumftance, that could be 
thought of, in extenuation of their guilt. 
This refnarkable prayer is recorded by 
St. Luke, in thefe words; which will 
doubtlefs be remembered to the everlaft- 
ing honour of our Saviour’s example ;. 
«Father, forgive them. for they know 
not what they do.” 

We read indeed, fometimes,. of his: 
giving fevere and reproachful names to: 
perfons eminent, and diftinguithed by 
their wickednefs: but this is confiftent 
with the utmoft meeknefs and compofure: 
of fpirit, whenever it is neceffary, as ic 
then was, to expofe popular vices; hy- 
pocrify and malice, under the mafk of 

1s devotion.:: 
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_devotion: and craft, rapacioufnefs, and 
oppreffion, fcreened and recommended 
by their appearing in high characters. 
Our Lord’s cenfures were only juft re- 
proofs, feafonable protefts againft flagrant 
immoralities; and from which, as_ he 
appeared in the fublime character of the 
Meffenger and Prophet of God, no con- 
fiderations of prudence, complaifance, or 
decency, could be fufficient, in reafon, 
_to reftrain him. For his office was to 
rebuke fin impartially ;, and the extraor- 
dinary credentials, which he brought from. 
heaven, would fupport and juftify him 
in detecting and fhaming vice wherever 
he found it, even in the moft facred and 
exalted ftations. The weight and au- 
thority of his own miffion, and the vir- 
tue and happinefs of the world, both 
demanded it. H 
And when in fome paffages of the New 
Teftament, anger is afcribed to Chrift; 
it never denotes that wild and extrava- 
gant paffion, thofe tranfports of rage, that 
confufion and perturbation of thought, 
that thirft after revenge and blood, 
’ which are too ufual marks of anger 
in precipitate and ungoverned tem- 
pers, and drive humanity and mercy from 
the 
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the heart: it was nothing more than a gene- 
rousindignation againft fin. His refentmene 
was not levelled at the perfon of the offend- 
er; but at his diffimulation, perfidioufnefs, 
eruelty, and other crimes, which are 
juftly and highly offenfive to the wife and 
virtuous. We are therefore exprefsly 
told, that. while he looked round about 
on the pharifees with anger, he was griev- 
ed “ for the hardnefs of their hearts :” 
his foul was at the fame time open to: 
kind imprefftons, and he generoufly pi- 
tied their unhappy depravity. So that. 
our bleffed Saviour’s benevolence was. as 
incapable of being obfcured by violent 
and difordered paffions; as it was of be- 
ing leffened by injuries, or difcouraged. 
by the fear of death 

And as this excellent virtue’ was im 
the character of Chrift calm, mild, and 
forgiving; it was alfo humble and con+ 


_defcending. The everlafting good of 


mankind was the ultimate end he had-in. 
view; to accomplifh this end, the Som 
of God fubmitted to lead a life of pover- 
ty, affliction and difgrace, and clofed the 
fcene of his humiliation by a violent and: 
ignominious death. This aftonifhing ih- 


fiance of condefcenfion, fpeaks to. Chrif- 
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tians of every degree and character this 
language: “* Look not every one on 
“‘ your own things, but every man alfo 
“‘ on the things of others; let this mind 
“be in you, which was alfo in Chrift 
“* Jefus.” Let the example of his divine 
condefcenfion, if you have merely a re- 
gard to decency of character, fhame you 
out of your pride and haughtinefs; and 
teach you to know your nature, and your 
duty, better, than to think it any difpa- 
ragement to your brighteft accomplifh- 
ments, or the higheft worldly Honours, 
to practife the neceffary humilities. of 
true goodnefs; to confult and labour, 
and facrifice popularity, grandeur, nay 
life itfelf, for the profperity and wel- 
fare of your fellow-creatures. For 
the inflexible temper of pride, and a 
difdainful treatment of your inferior bre- 
thren, are not more unfuitable to human 
nature, and the reafon of things, than 
they are a direét contradiction to the {pi- 
rit of chriftianity, and to the conduct of 
its Author; who himfelf fays, “* take my 


“* yoke upon you, and learn of me: for 
- “Tam meek and lowly in heart.” 


During the whole time of his public 
miniftry, he was peculiarly remarkable, 
for 


~ 
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for a frank and obliging humanity of be- 
haviour, to all who had the honour to 
converfe with him. He lived both with 
his friends, and carried himfelf towards 
ftrangers, with an open generous famili- 
arity ; was eafy of accefs; and ready to 
communicate inftruction and relief to e- 
very fit and worthy object. He was of 
a modeft unafpiring temper, and induf- 
trioufly fhunned grandeur and oftentati- 
on; avoiding company, and chufing fo- 
litude, when the people infatuated by their 
expectations of the temporal reign 
of the Meffiah, would have taken him . 
by force to make him a king. And from 
this humble difpofition, fprang that con-- 
tentment and entire tranquillity of mind, 
which he always expreffed in low and 
defpifed circumftances: as his being 
placed in fuch circumftances fuggefts a- 
nother very important reafon (befides the 
force of his example) for the practice of. 
thefe virtues, by giving us an undeniable 
demonftration, that contempt and pover- 
ty are no marks of the anger and difplea- 
fure of heaven, fince they were the lot of 
him who was perfectly innocent, and the 
beloved Son of God. ss 
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To all thefe excellent and ufeful vir- 
tues was added, in the life and example 
of Chrift, an unconftained and inviolable 
integrity ; not rafh, and incautious, and. 
courting dangers unneceffarily; but guid- 
ed by a juft difcretion, and yet fteady and 
inflexible. In his doétrine, he fo far con- 
fulted tne prejudices of his hearers, as to 
open and enlarge their minds by degrees. 
He avoided the perfecutions of his ene- 
mies, and the effects of their implacable 
malice, when he could do it with honour 
and a good conicience. But he never 
ufed any arts to deceive them into wrong 
meanings; never, by ftudied ambiguities 
of fpeech, flattered and confirmed them 
in their errors. He oppofed corruption 
and vice, however univerfal and fafhion- 
able, however diftinguifhed and dignifi- 
ed ; and at laft bravely died in main- 
taining his own integrity, and for the 
caufe of truth and virtue, which are the 
caufe of God and man. 

Such are the great lines of the excel- 
lent and divine example of our Saviour 
Jefus Chrift. I fhall only add, that our 
profeffion and character, as chriftians, 
oblige us to make this example as. far as 
it has now been exhibited (and in all the 
: other 
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other branches of it, in which it is capa- 
ble of being imitated) the model of our 
own lives: or, in the language of St. 
John, that every one that abideth in 
Chrift, “* ought himfelf alfo fo to walk, 
even as he walked. # 


ASE R- 


SERMON IX. 


ON LIVING PEACEABEL-Y,. 


Romans x1. 18, 


a“ 


- df it be poffible, as much as lieth in JOH 
hive peaceably with all men. 


HERE are many excellent pre-. 
cepts and rules of duty laid toge- 
ther by the Apoftle towards the end of 
this chapter; but none of greater mo- 
ment to be earneftly inculcated upon 
Chriftians, and duly obferved, than this 
which I have chofen for the fubject of 
the prefent difcourfe. 
As 
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As to the nature of the precept here 
given of “ living peaceably,” I need not 
ufe many words to tell you what it is; 
it is eafily and univerfally underftood. 
‘Would to God, it were but as univerfal- 
ly praétifed! and then iuch exhortations 
as thefe would be needlefs. But though 
an account of the duty may not be re- 
quifite, to inform even the meaneft and 
moft ignorant Chriftian, yet it may be 
of ufe to bring to his mind what he al- 
ready knows, and to awaken in him 
{trong and lively impreffions of it: and 
to that end, I fhall in a very brief and 

Jain manner defcribe it. 

To “ live peacéably,” is fo to demean 
ourfelves in all the offices and {tations of 
life, as to promote a friendly underftand- 
ing and correfpondence among thofe we 
converfe with; fo as to prevent, as much 
as we can, all outward contention and 
ftrife,-nay, all inward miftakes and jea- 
loufies from arjfing, and to quench and 
allay them as foon as we can, whenever 
they are rifen; fo, as to difagree openly 
-with no man in things of an indifferent 
nature, and of no moment; and, where 
the point is of importance enough to de- 
ferve to be infifted on, there to do. it, 

with. 
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with fo much candor, and modefty, and 
{weetnefs, as not to offend even thofe we 
_do not agree with. In a word, it is fo 
to conduct our actions, difcourfes, and 
dealings, as to make ourfelves and others 
as eafy as is poffible. Various are the 
-inftances of this duty; fome influencing 
our behaviour with refpeé to the public, 
fome regarding our condué towards pri- 
vate men. 

They ‘live peaceably ” with refpec& 
to the public, who pay a due regard to 
the laws of their-country, and exprefs a 
due reverence towards their fuperiors ; 
honouring them fincerely, obeying them 
~fubmiffively ; not rafhly cenfuring their 
-actions, but putting the beft and moft 
-candid conftruétion upon them; not be- 
ing over bufy in matters that are too 
high for them, and do not concern them. 

They “ live peaceably” in matters of 
common life and daily practice, who take 
care to make their carriage inoffenfive and 
obliging ;- who are not ready to entertain 
ijl reports of men, much lefs to difperfe 
them; who whifper about nothing to fet 
friends and neighbours at variance; who 


mind their own bufinefs, without inter- 
. meddling 
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meddling much in the concerns of others; 
who can take a flight affront or injury 
in converfation without refenting it, and 
even’a great one without returning it. 
But I forbear to give any further de- 
{cription of fo known a duty ; and go on 
to confider the extent of it. It mutt be. 
prattifed towards “¢ all men: ” not only 
towards thofe who are on good terms with 
us, but towards thofe who are not; not 
‘only ‘to the good-natured and candid, 
but even to the captious andthe froward. 
For, as our Saviour argues ina like cafe, 
if you live peaceably with them only, 
who live peaceably with you, ‘* what 
“thank have you? Do not even finners 
“the fame?” The worft, and worft 
natured men ‘will go thus far: for there 
4s no temptation to break peace with 
thofe who live inoffenfively with us, no 
room for contention with the mild and 
complying; the trial of our temper is, 
when fhocking accidents. happen to us, 
when ill words are: given us ; when we 
are touched in point of intereft and ho- 
nour; or in any other refpect drawn into 
a difpute, and forced to engage: then, 
to bear oppofition meekly, to adel! of 
the anger of our adverfaries by a difcreet: 
and 
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and dextrous addrefs ,; to keep ourfelves 
free from the contagion of that paffion 
and. that refentment which reigns’ in 
them, or free at leaft from the outward’ 
and vifible figns of it ; this is no vulgar 
attainment, but a very great pitch of 
chriftian perfection. And the Apoftle 
therefore, at the very time he is givin 
the precept, acknowledges the great aif. 
ficulty that there is fometimes in obeying 
it: “ If it be poffible,” fays he, and “as 
much as in you hes,” intimating, that 
in: refpect of fome natures, and in fome 
circumftances, it is {carce poffible, though 
we do«whatever in us lies, to come’up 
to it. 
To “ live peaceably with all men,” in 
the ftricteft fenfe of the words, is a thing 
abfolutely: impoffible, and out of our’ 
reach; for it depends on what we are not’ 
matters of, the difpofitions and paffions 
of other men: Let us take what care 
we can to prevent miftakes, they: will 
fometimes arife; letus with ever fo much: 
caution avoid doing injuries, we cannot 
always avoid receiving them; fome churl- 
ifhiand favage natures there are that de- 
light in outrages, and are moved with 
no condefcenfions,. no compliances ; 

4 Be “ fach 
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“fuch ‘fons of Belial,” as was faid of 
Nabal, *¢ that a man cannot fpeak to > 
them.” Where violent incroachments 
are made upon our fortune or good 
name, wenot only may, but muft vindi- . 
cate ourfelves from them, though breach 
of peace, and an open rupture with any 
man attend our doing it. Slight affronts, 
and {mall acts of injuftice we may put 
up with; but where we are wounded to 
the quick, either in our eftate, or repu- 
tation, we are not at liberty to be filent: 
to be upon our defence in fuch cafes, is 
a debt we owe to ourfelves, our pofteri- 
ty, our relations, and friends, who. have 
all an intereft in us. 
However, in all thefe cafes, where we 
- lay afide peace for a more valuable end, 
we are bound to have an eye to»it, even 
while we feem to overlook it; and -muft 
fo break with men on fuch occafions, as 
to leave room, and to prepare the way — 
for a reconciliation.. War itfelf has its rules 
and reftraints, within which its favage: 
cruelties are bounded: much more muft 
the meafures of our refentment, in fuch 
breaches as thefe, be tempered with 
great humanity and great prudence. 
We muft recover our right, and wipe off 
afperfions without rancour or revenge; 
our 
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our refentments muft never fo far 
tranfport us, as to make us fay any thine 
of any man, but what our caufe and his 
character will juftify; nor endeavour to 
infpire people with worfe opinions con- 
cerning him, than we in our confciences 
believe he deferves. And to preferve 
ourfelves thus far upon our guard, when 
we are engaged in a quarrel, is a much 
harder tafk than not to engage at all ; and 
will require our calling in to our aid all 
the pious helps and expedients, with which 
reafon and religion will furnifh us; and 
which therefore I fhall now point out to 


ou. 

The rife of moft of our difquiets and 
difcords is, from the tumultuous and dif- 
erderly motions of our paffions; and 
thefe therefore muft be well regulated, 
efpecially that fierce and boifterous pafli- 
on of anger, which difcovers itfelf the 
earlieft, and is tamed the lateft of any, 
and is, of all others, the greateft enemy 
of our repofe. This therefore, and the 
reft, muft ‘be brought under the difci- 
pline and government of reafon, if we 
ever hope to be eafy to ourfelves or o- 
ther men and indeed, unlefs we are firft 
eafy to ourfelves, it is impoffible we 
: ; fhould 
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fhould ever be fo to others. We may 
as well expect perpetual funthine in cli- 
mates fubject to ftorms and hurricanes, 
as that there fhould be a lafting peace in 
that breaft, where deck are allowed to 
reign. 


- «The next ee help comands ** living 


peaceably,” is, if we moderate our de- 
fires, and syst our defigns, with re- 
gard to the good things of life,, content- 
ing ourfelves with fich’a hare of them, 
as anfwers’ all the good ends of living, 
and not eagerly grafping after more 
than would be of real ufe to us, if we 
had it: the wants and conveniences of 
nature are known, and certain, and foon 
fupplied, but imaginary wants are infi- 
nite and endlefs; and he that has fet his 
heart upon them, will find it very diffi- 
cult ever to recall it. He is got beyond 
reafon in his defire, and will probably 
decline no unreafonable method of ob- 
taining it. And the natural iffue of this 
mutt be perpetual feuds and bicker- 
ings, contentions and ftrugeles; for our 
defires will. meet thofe of other men, as 
eager as our own, and as impatient of 
being refitted. “From whencé come 
wars and fightings?”. fays St. James, 
** Come 
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lufts ?? that is, from your covetous de- 
fires; for fo it follows: ‘“ Yeluft, and 
“ have not; ye kill, and defire to have, © 
** and cannot obtain.” 

A third rule in this cafe, is to havea 
watchful eye upon ourfelves, in our firft 
entrance upon any debate or conteft; and 
at that time to be fure to keep the reins 
clofely in our hands, when there is the 
moft danger in giving a loofe to them; 
and they are the moft eafily manageable. 
For let us but indulge ourfelves a little 
in the firft motions of warmth and refent- 
ment, and by infenfible fteps and degrees 
we may be wrought up at laft into al] the 
height of madnefs and folly. The be- 
ginning of ftrife (faith the. wife man) is as 
when one letteth out water. When the 
bank is once broken down, we do not 
know how far it may flow, or how deep 
a {pace it may fill. 

To this we may add a particular vi- 
cilance over ourfelves with regard to the 
intemperance of the tongue, that ‘‘ mem- 
“* ber which fetteth on fire the courfe of 
“ nature, and is itfelf fet on fire of hell.” 
We mutt reftrain it in every refpect, but 
efpecially in relation to that natural 
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pronenefs it has towards publifhing the | 
faults of others; which ought never to 
be done, but with the utmoft caution 
and tendernefs. We can never ftrictly 
juftify ourfelves in fpeaking evil of any 
man, though that evil fhould be true, 
but when either the feal of friendfhip 
binds up the difcourfe, or the rules of 
charity and juftice require us fo to do. 
The fon of Sirach feems to carry this 
matter very far: ‘* Whether it be to 
friend or foe,” fays he, “ talk not of o- 
“¢ ther men’s lives, and, if thou canft 
“ without offence, reveal them not; ” 
which feems to bar us from fpreading an 
ill report of any man, but when we are 
under an abfolute neceffity of doing it. 
He that governs himfelf conftantly by 
this rule, takes one of the fureft and 
moft promifing fteps towards “ living 
peaceably with all men.” 

Efpecially if he keeps himfelf always 
from embarking in parties and factions, 
and falling in with vehemence into all 
the interefts and defiens of them. This 
will neceffarily in time imbitter his fpirit, » 
and four his humour, make him like and 
diflike men implicity, and lead him into 
. many 
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many refentments, which he has nothing 
to do with. 2 

_ Again; Let.a man that defires to pafs 
through this world inoffenfively, refolve 
to be very diligent in his particular pro- 
feffion and calling; and if he has none, to 
make one to himfelf, by fome proper and 
fuitable employment. He that is employ- 


__ed, has no leifure to move in the little 


difputes and quarrels which trouble the 
peace of the world, and which are chiefly 


. kept up and toft to and fro by thofe 


who have nothing elfe todo. The Apoftle 
therefore, we may obferve, in his exhort- 
ation joins “ ftudying to be quiet,” with 
the “* doing our own bufinefs,” as if the 
one was a natural and infeparable attend- 
ant on the other. : 
Above all, let him add fervent and 
unwearied prayer to the bleffed Author 
of peace, and Lover of concord, that he 
would pleafe to vouchfafe him the inefti- 
mable benefits of it, and endue him with 
the qualities that promote it, by the 


’ powerful operation of that Spirit, whofe 


fruits, love, joy, and peace are peculiarly 


- faid to be; who inhabiteth only with thofe, 


who do in fome meafure partake’ of them, 
andwho to thofe, with whom he inhabits, 
| K 2. impart- 
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imparteth them yet more and moré abun- 
dantly. te 

“‘ Now may the God of peace make 
“us perfect in every good work to do - 
** his will, working in us that which is 
** well pleafing in his fight, through Je- 
** fus Chrift our Lord.” Amen, 


SER. 


SERMON X, 


TH Ey N A-D URE. A N.D ODT ¥ 
OF PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


PHILIPPIANS II. 4. 


Look not every man on bis own things: 
but every man alfo on the things of 
others. 


cD hash are hardly any words 
more comimon in the mouths of 
men, than public fpirit; a regard to the 
public; the good of the public; the love 
of our country ; and many others of the 
like fort: which are indeed, in their 
K 3 original 
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original .defign, but different expreffions 
of one and the fame thing. ‘The great 
point is, what thefe words ought truly to 
fionify; what temper and difpofition of 
mind ; what practice and conduct of life, 
they ought to reprefent and defign. I 
propofe therefore from thefe words, to 
confider the true-foundation, nature, and 
extent of public fpirit; the bad difpofi- 
tion, and vice, oppofite to it; the effects 
in which this virtue will fhew itfelf; and 
the motives there are, to the cherifhing 
and improving it in ourfelves. 

The foundation of it is laid in that vir- 
tuous love of ourfelves, which is joined 
with the love of others, united with us 
in human fociety: and it muft be fup- 
ported by that great and god-like difpo- 
fition of mind; which defires.and labours 
to plant happinefs, where it is not; and 
to continue it where it is. And this is 
the fame thing with that comprehenfive’ 
Jove and charity towards others, which 
the gofpel came to reftore, and to inflame: 
but this, not fo as to exclude that rea- 
‘fonable regard to ourfelves, and our own 
“concerns, which never is, nor can be a 
“vice. So far from it, that as long as we 
are members of human fociety, nothing 

oo can 
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can more fecure and improve our’ own 
happinefs, than this regard to the happi- 
nefs of that fociety, of which we 
are members. We can do nothing for 
that good end, but what will reflect back 
its happy influences upon ourfelves, in 
_ fome degree or other: as every law for 

the preferyation and glory, and happi- 
nefs of the public, is a law in which all 
the members of the public mutt find their 
_ own account, and their own fecurity. 
So that a public-fpirit is not founded up- 
on a regard to others, inconfiftent with a 
regard to ourfelves in a good fenfe; but 
really takes in that virtuous and praife- 
worthy ielf-love, which confiders our 
own true and lafting intereft, as clofely u- 
nited with the happinefs and interelt. of 
all around us. 

This may appear the more clearly, ‘if 
you confider the very method, and end, 
of thefe engagements of. mankind with.one 
another, in their entering into the terms of 
human fociety. Before you {uppofe this 
engagement, or compact, or whatever 
you will call it, every man was, properly 
{peaking, one by himfelf;- guarding 
~ himfelf alone, again{t others ; taking 
K4 00) every. 
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every thing for his fupport, which could 
come within his reach; and having him- 
felf alone, under his own care and pro- - 
tection, The firft ftep towards human 
fociety muft arife, in the nature of the 
thing, from a defire of a more fettled fe- 
curity, than every man, by himfelf, could 
find in his own defence and proteétion 3 
joined with a benevolent defire of the 
fame good to others, which every one 
found the want of, in himfelf. And the 
nature of the ftipulation, or agreement, 
muft have been this; not to profefs or 
pretend to throw off all concern for them- 
felves; or to regard the happinefs of o- 
thers, in a way inconfiftent with their 
own: but to engage for that mutual 
{trength and fupport, which fhould be 
the happinefs of all the members of foci- 
ety; that is, of themfelves as well as 
of others. 
The public fpirit, therefore, we are 
now {peaking of, as it refpects human 


'_'fociety, muft be founded upon the ori- 


ginal defign, and end, of human fociety ; 
which was, in the intent of every man, 
the good and happinefs of himfelf, con- 
fidered in conjunction with the good and 
happinefs of others. 

This 
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This will lead us to the true account 
of the oppofite vice. For it is plain from 
what hath been faid, that this doth not 
confift in regarding ourfelves; provided 
we regard ourfelves as members of focie- 
ty, united in the bonds of friendfhip and 
union with many others, for the fame 
end of mutual prefervation and happi- 
nefs; but that the crime confifts in re- 
garding ourfelves in fuch a manner, as 
doth in effect take us again out of that 
fociety, into which we were entered ; 
and fhews that we confider ourfelves, as 
retired back again into that ftate, in 
which we were originally our own fup- 
porters, and our own defenders, without 
regard to any but ourfelves. This eve- 
ry one fees plainly, in the cafe of notori- 
ous offenders, in inftances which public 
infamy and conftant punifhment have 
marked with difgrace; fuch as open rob- 
bery, and violence, and rapine. But it 
is as true, and as certain, in all other, 
lefs obferved, ‘and lefs notorious inftan- 
ces. For as men practifing thofle vices, 
have for their own prefent humour, or 
pafiion, voluntarily removed themfelves 
out of that fociety, in which they were 


orice engaged: fo whoever, out of a 
3 , _ falfe 
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falfe tegard to themfelves ; either for a 
prefent gratification of covetoufnels, pride; 
ambition, revenge, or the like, hinder 
the leaft good, or procure the leaft evil, 
to the public, thefe men are in that in- 
ftance, and that degree, upon the fame 
footing with the others. ‘They are fo far 
got loofe from the bonds of human foci- 
ety. They fo far regard themfelves as 
particulars, ftanding by themfelves. 
They have fo far torn themfelves from 
the ties and concerns of focial engage- 
ments. And though they may avoid the 
infamy of common difegrace, which ge- 
nerally follows nothing but public and 
fhameful punifhment; yet in reality they . 
are but juft where the others are; that is, 
they are gone back into a flate direct- 
ly oppofite to that of human fociety; 
and are divefted of all real title tothe | 
advantages of a condition, from which . 
they have voluntarily feparated them- 


Telves, 


The queftion therefore, to any man 
upon this fubjeét, is only this, Whether, 
upon any occafion, he will ‘regard him- 
felf, and his own immediate paffions and 
views, (which he fuppofeth his prefent 
good) in diftin¢étion and oppofition ty 

: the 
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the good of fociety; or, whether he will 
be content to regard himfelf, as a mem- 
ber of fociety; and his own particular 
good and happinefs, as united and con- - 
fiftent with the good and happinefs of o- 
thers. In the former cafe, his choice 
immediately diffolves the relation between 
him and others, and gives them-a right 
to look. upon, and treat him, as a public 
enemy. In the latter ‘cafe, his choice is 
directed. by a benevolent temper to him- 
felf, as well as to others; and by a defire 
of the happinefs of others, as united with 
his own, in the fame great concerns. 

-. It follows naturally, upon what 
hath been faid, that it is this: defire 
of the happinefs of others, this gene- 
rous and diffufive love of mankind, 
which, in all feafons, and upon all occa- 
fions, will be our chief defence againft 
falling into the vice I have been now 
‘fpeaking of. For though, at the begin- 
ning, the firft thought of entering into 
the terms of fociety, was owing to the 
" wants, and defects, which every particu- 
Jar man found in himfelf, for his own 
particular fupport and prefervation; .yet 
the end of that fociety muft be anfwered, 
and maintained, by that equitable rule 


e 
OL 
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of not expecting from others, what we 
ourfelves are not ready to afford them, 
in all like circumftances. And, in order 
to afford them, what we think reafonable 
to expect from them, we muft feel, and 
improve in ourfelves the love and defire 
of the happinefs of the world about us; 
and fix it as a fteady principle of our 
own conduét, that it is not only ftrictly 
agreeable to the very engagements of hu- 
man fociety, in which we are entered ; 
but that it is highly glorious, and ho- 
nourable, to add to the happinefs, and | 
to diminifh the miferies of others,-as far 
as our power and influence can extend 
themfelves. 

The great neceffity and ufefulnefs of 
having fuch a fupport, laid deep in a 
-well-difpofed mind, will appear to any 
who will give themfelves the trouble of 
remarking the many powerful, and too 
often fuccefsful enemies there are, to this 
good and benevolent fpirit. Sometimes 
covetoufnefs, and fometimes pride; fome- 
times the ambition and thirft of power, 
and fometimes the revenge and rage of 
difappointment will overturn the minds 
of men on a fudden; and make them 
forget that they are entered into fociety 

‘ with 
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with their neighbours: unlefs they have 
firmly fixed it in their own judgments, 
that it can never be difhonourable for 
them to promote the happinefs of others; 
nor ever be honourable for them in any 
degree, to take themfelves back again to 
themfelves, after they have once entered 
into all the engagements of human focie- 
ty. And this can never be firmly fixed 
in any mind in which that vicious felfifh- 
nefs reigns, which banifhes-all difpofition 
towards making others happy; and plants 
in its room.a cold neglect of all the reft 
of mankind. Many a one who would 
ftart at the thought of being an open 
murderer, or robber, yet is fometimes 
found to indulge himfelf out of fome 
poor private view or refentment, in aét- 
ing a part which puts him as much out 
of fociety, and is inits effects, perhaps of 
more fatal confequence to the happinefs 
of mankind, than thoufands of robberies 
and private acts of violence. The fame 
law of equity, condemns the one, which 
condemns the other. The fame reafons 
engage us againft the one, which engage 
us againft the other. The fame end of 
fociety, and the fame defire of the hap- 
pinefs of others, rightly confidered, and 

- thoroughly 
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thoroughly imbibed, would effectually 
prevent or cure them both. . And in ca- 
fes, where no public temporal punifh- 
ment follows, nothing but a good princi- 
ple within, can be of any lafting good 
confequence. : 
. As for the effects, that will be feen to 
flow from hence; public fpirit, or the 
Jove of our country, or whatever it may 
be called, will not. fhew itfelf, as if it 
were the love of a particular climate, or 
foil; or of a particular conftitution of 
government, whatever it be, merely be- 
caufe we happen to be born under it: 
but it will appear in all the genuine ef- 
fects of a fincere defire of the happinefs 
of fociety, and of ourfelves, confidered 
as members of fociety. It will anfwer 
thofe ends and engagements of human 
fociety, upon which it is built; and pro- 
duce all the fruits of that love of man- 
kind, which we can never forbear to ex- 
tol and applaud, wherever we meet with 
it. It will act with a view to our own 
happinefs, confidered as tempered in 
fuch a manner with that of others, as 
that we can never deftroy our own laft- 
ing intereft, whilft we promote the com- 
mon intereft in which our own lives and 
breathes. 
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breathes. It is fomething as far removed 
from noife and paffion in 1 words ; 3. as it is 
from pride, ambition, covetoufnefs, otf 
revenge, in actions. It doth not always, 
indeed, footh and flatter our prefent paf- 
fion, or every immediate view of perfonal 
profit, or power; but it always tends to 
fecure, even our private good, which we 
have, by entering into fociety, mixed 
with ‘the good of others. Ina word, it 
is feen in a conftant regard to the intereft 
of that fociety, from which our own can- 
not be feparated: and confifts, not in a 
neglect of ourfelves; but ina regard to 
others, clofely united, in the fame com- 
‘mon happinefs, or common mifery, with 

ourfelves. 
-Icome now to treat of the motives and in- 
ducements to this difpofition, and prattice. 
And, as I have hitherto confidered’ public 
fpirit with regard to human fociety; fo 
the firft motive naturally arifeth from 
hence, that the ends and engagements of 
human fociety make this the duty of eve- 
ry man, who is not willing to appear 
falfe to his honour, and to his affuran- 
ces. There is no need of any explicit 
formal contrat in this cafe. For whoe- 
ver thinks he hath reafon to expect the 
privileges, 
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privileges, the protection, the fupport 
arifing from fociety, which I believe few 
will think they have forfeited, doth by 
that very thought effe€tually give, or re- 
new the neceflary affurances on his own ~ 
part. He acknowledges himfelf bound 
by all the ties of that fociety; and con- 
fequently obliged in honour and confci- 
ence to regard himfelf, not as a perfon 
by himfelf, with his own private paffions 
and humours only to gratify, but as one 
of a number of men whofe happinefs and 
intereft is one and the fame. Whenever 
therefore he feparates his own good, from 
that of the whole, into which he profed- 
feth voluntarily to throw it every hour 
that he lives under the benefit and pro- 
tection of focial laws; he fins againft 
thofe ufeful obligations; with much more 
difhonour, and many more fatal confe- 
quences than a man who breaks his pri- 
vate agreement, or revokes his verbal 
promife, or his written bond. It is in 
vain indeed, that men are entered into 
the ties of fociety, unlefs they look upon 
that very entrance.into them, as a ftrict 
obligation upon them to act agreeably 
to thofe ties. 4 
So that, if you only confider yourfelves - 

| as 
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as members of human fociety, you have 
the ftrongeft motive, which honour, and 
reafon, and equity, can fuggeft; that is, 
the motive taken from the bonds, and 
engagements, you have brought your- 


-felves under; to perform, on your part, 
_ what in reafon you may expeét from o- 


thers in the fame circumftances; and 
what is agreeable and anfwerable to the 
privileges and protection you think your- 
delves entitled to, from the body politic. 
It is abfolutely unreafonable and abfurd, 
for any one who hath any fenfe of 
virtue and honour left, to prefume to 
claim the benefits of laws, and the fup- 
ports arifing from human fociety, unlefs 
he be ready, on his own part, to pay 
back again all the reciprocal duties re- 
{fpe@ting the good of the whole: which 
he doth, in effect, promife and vow to 
do, whenever he expects thofe benefits. 
The firft motive therefore is this. You 
are entered into the engagements of hu- 
man fociety. You are obliged in con- 
{cience and honour to anfwer thofe en- 


gagements. And confequently, are o- 


bliged to regard the happineis of that 
fociety, in which your own is concerned; 
and your own private inclinations, or 

paffions,. . 
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paffions, no farther, than as they are 
confiftent, not only with the fecurity, 
but with the happinefs, of the public. 

If from hence we proceed to confider 
ourfelves as reafonable creatures, brought 
into being by the great Father of all 
things; and capable of finding out his 
exiftence, nature, and perfections; we 
fhall be perfuaded, that we can never be 
fo great in ourfelves, as when we con- 
form ourfelves to his will, or imitate his 


perfections. And, when we know that | 


he loves to communicate happinefs; and 
that his great glory is, mercy, and good- 
nefs, diffufed to all beings, who do not 
make themfelves incapable of them: 
this will be a powerful motive to all 


who know his name, to efteem it as 


their own great glory and honour, to 
refemble him, in that good and benevo- 
lent difpofition, to which they themfelves 
owe all that they enjoy, and all that they 
ean hope for. : 

If we now confider ourfelves as chrifti- 
ans, we fhall find that the beft religion 
is founded in love; and that this love is 
not a paffion, or a fancy, or an enthufi- 
afm, of the mind; but the beneficence 
of practice; that it confifts, not in pro- 


a feffion, © 
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feffion, and words, but in deed and ac- 
tion; that it hath no other fignification, 
in the law of chriftians, but doing good, 

that is, adding to the happinefs, or di- 
minifhing the. miferies, of others: This 
is that true friendfhip, with regard to’ 
particular perfons, which alone deferves 
that name; and this is“ that true public 
{pirit, with regard to the whole fociety 
to which we belong, which comprehends 
‘and enlivens every duty we owe to it. 

Af we have chriftian charity, we have 
that beneficent temper which promotes 
the good of others; and the more diffu- 
five and extenfive this is, the more chrif- 

tian it is: and if we feel nothing of the 
defire of the happinefs of others, in us, 
we are certainly void of all that love, 

which is the foundation, and effence, of 
the gofpel. 

‘The laft thing I fhall mention, is felf- 
love and felf-intereft, rightly underftood. 

For I am etna ‘that if this be whol. 
dy left out of the queftion; and all re- 
gard to themfelves be excluded, fo that 
men fhall find that they are neither to 
reap proft nor pleafure, nor honour, nor 
any advantage from the part they are to 
aé, it is in vain to enter into argument 
' with 
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with thern. Their practice muft be de- 
termined another way; and the paffions 
of their hearts will eafily hurry them, 
whitherfoever they pleafe. And here if 
men have any native goodnefs and probi- 
ty of mind, they will feel within them- 
felves the pleafure and honour of keep- 
ing ftrictly to thofe engagements, which 
the nature of human fociety-layeth upon 
them ; and for which alone they receive 
the fupports and protection of it. They 
will have the reward within of a peace- 
ful breaft, undifturbed with the tumults 
of paffion, pride, covetoufnefs, or re- 
venge. They will feel that it is truly 
fpeaking much more happy to themfelves, 
to fet bounds to their own defires and 
views, in conjunction with the ends of 
fociety, than to break through their 
obligations, to ruffle and difcompofe their 
breafts, merely for the fake of lay- 
ing hold on every opportunity of adding 
for the prefent moment, either to their 
riches, or their power. ‘ 
The difference is this, that they will 
not indeed have the fatisfaction of grati- 
fying every prefent humour, or inclinati- 
on, or refentment; (if that can be called 


a fatisfaction, which often brings fo much_ 


private, 


“ Pattie 
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private, as well as public, evil along with 
it): but they will have the fatisfaction, 
even as to themfelves, of purfuing their 
prefent intereft in a more fteady and fe- 
cure, as well as a more honourable way; 
and at the fame time of tranfmitting down 
_ thofe bleffings to their own pofterity, 
which they enjoy themfelves, . Whereas e- 
very breach or violence, made upon the 
{cheme of public good, hath appeared, 
in multitudes of inftances, to have ended 
even in the temporal difadvantage, or 
-ruin, of the perfons themfelves who have 
been tempted to join in it. So it may 
probably be always, becaufe in its nature 
it tends to it: but it will certainly affect 
many hereafter, in whom they ought to 
think themfelves nearly and deeply con- 
scerned. | 
If therefore men have any regard to 
_ inward peace and tranquillity; if they 
_ have any fenfe of contentment within, or 
fecurity without; if they will confult 
_ their underftanding, and not their paffion 
| about their intereft ; if they are not loft 
to all fenfe of the good of their own pof- 
terity; if they have not thrown off all 
regard to their reafon, as well as all be- 
lief in God; they will think even their 
prefent 
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prefent intereft, as well as their future 
reward, fufficiently confulted and fecured 

by fuch a temper of mind, as will teach 
them to difdain to accept of the bene- 
fits of fociety, without adding to the 
happinefs of it; and to purfue their own, 
prefent good, always in conjunction with 
that of the public, to which they belong. 


2 Spit: 
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SERMON XL. 


THE WISDOM OF CONSIDERING 
‘, OUR LATTER END. 


DEUTERONOMY XXXII. 29. 


O tlat they were wife, that they underfiood - 
this, that they would confider their latter 
end. 


,, HEN we know of any rematk- 


able change, that is going to 
happen in our circumftances, we are apt 
to dwell upon it in our thoughts; and 
though fomething may for a time divert 
us from confidering it, we foon refume 
| : the 
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the meditation, and revolve it over and 
over in our minds. But one unavoidable 
change, of a moft interefting nature, a- 
waits us all, which we feldom confider, 
though nothing in the world has a better 
claim to our habitual attention. That 
we muft fhortly die, we are each of us 
as certain, as that ever we were born; 
and yet many of us could fcarcely think 
lefs of dying, were we fecure of enjoying 
an immortality upon earth. The profpect 
of a removal into another neighbourhood 
makes us anxious and thoughtful about | 
it; but the affurance of a fpeedy removal 
into another world, engages only a rare 
and flight recollection. 

Strange indeed! was it not fo com- 
mon, that a creature capable of fere- 
thought and reflection, who has fo many 
fymptoms of mortality within him, and 
fuch frequent warnings given him by the 
death of his neighbours, fhould meet his 
fate, almoft as blind and unattentive to 
it as the brutes themfelves. But we are fo 
taken up with the bufinefs, pleafures, 
and amufements of the world, that we 
have fcarce leifure to think of leaving it; 
or if we have leifure, we want inclinati- 
on. Which of us careth to meditate 

much 
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much upon his own diffolution, as abfo- 
lutely certain, and in all probability ve- 
ry near? How many fpend one day and 
week after another, not once reflecting, 
that the remainder of life is continually 
wafting ; and that at the longeft, a fhort 
fucceffion of days and weeks muft bring 
them to the grave! Moft men are fo far 
from taking pains to remember, that they 
induftrioufly feek to efcape or banifh all 
fenfe of their mortality. If by fome ac- 
cident it forceth itfelf upon them, they 
flatter themfelves that it is a remote event, 
and difmifs the confideration of it as un- 
feafonable and premature. ‘They hate 
and drive away the gloomy imagination 
which checks their licentioufnefs, damps 
their gaiety, and conftrains them to be 
ferious. ‘They are fo cowardly withal, 
that they dare not apply themfelves in 
good earneft to meditate upon death. 
Their timorous minds recoil at the fright- 
ful idea, and find no repofe till they are 
delivered from this difagreeable compa- 
nion. They fly therefore into the hurry 
of bufinefs, the noife of company, or the 
gay circle of pleafure; glad if by any means 
they can divert their thoughts, and for- 
get their mortality. Thus there is room 

Vou. VI. L for 
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- for applying to the generality of man- 
kind that affectionate wifh which the 
great lawgiver expreffed concerning the 
Jews; ‘O that they were wife, that 
“they underftood this, that they would 
“¢ confider their latter end.” _ 

I fhall endeavour, in what follows, to 
fhew the wifdom and importance of at- 
tending to our mortality. And among all 
the precepts that were ever delivered in 
order to mend the heart, there is none 
of greater and more univerfal ufe, than 
this, that we be daily mindful of death. 
This fingle confideration, often renewed, 
and deeply impreffed upon the mind, 
would moderate our paffions, and make 
us diligent in acquiring the habits, and 
doing the works of piety and goodnefs, 
In profperity it would preferve us from 
infolence, and in adverfity from dejection 
of mind. We fhould not be fo apt to 
infule and defpife our inferiors, did we 
often reflect upon the common duft, 
wherein all diftinétion will foon be loft 
between us and the meaneft of mortals, 

One ferious look towards the grave 
would be fufficient to abafh our pride, 
to make us humble in the highett 
{tations, and to extinguifi all remains of | 

. contempt 


» 
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contempt towards any of our fellow- 
creatures, how far foever they are placed 
below us. The thoughts of dying would 
enable us to enjoy “good fortune with 
moderation. They would keep down 
all indecent and vain exultations, were 
we raifed ever fo high, and ever fo fud- 
denly. The grand houfe, the ample 
fortune, the walks and gardens, woods 
and plains, the outward pomp and orna- 
ments of life, muft all be left in a fhort 
time, and loft for ever. Who then 
would be tranfported beyond meafure 
with the poffeffion of thefe things? who 
would be too much elevated on account 
of any worldly enjoyments, if he confi- 
dered, as he ought, that they mutft all in 
a few years terminate in death ? 
Meditations upon death, would help 
to preferve our temper even and com- 
pofed in every condition, Hence we 
might learn both to “* rejoice as though 
we “rejoiced not” in the day of profperity, 
and to “ weep as though we wept not’ 


upon forrowful occafions. ‘The good 


man, while toft upon the fea of life, is 


‘never out of fight of land, and may 


comfort himfelf, whenever he pleafes, 


by looking to the end. of his toils and 


L2 forrows. 
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forrows. Is he afflicted with bodily pain? - 
he fhall foon be delivered from the body, 
and along with it, from all its diforders. 
Is he mourning the lofs of his friends? 
he fhall be reftored to the enjoyment of 
them in a happier world, never more to 
be feparated from them. Death is a fe- 
cure haven, in his courfe towards which, 
no accidents can retard him; where, as 
foon as he arrives, (and fhortly he muft) 
he fhall not only be releafed from his 
troubles, but placed beyond all poffibi- 
lity and fear of affliction. Hither then 
let him frequently direct his views, that 
the profpect of their approaching period, 
may.encourage and fupport him under 
his prefent calamities. 

Thus by confidering our latter end, we 
might keep even the balance of our minds, 
neither elevated with the gifts, nor fink- 
ing beneath the preffures of fortune. At 
the lively idea of death, all the paffions 
fubfide, and leave the foul in a ftate of 
ferious tranquillity. Envy dies away, re- 
fentment cools, and the fond admiration 
of worldly things decays and vanifhes. 
We fhall fcarcely be difturbed, becaufe o- 
thers exceed us in wealth and erandeur, 
if we frequently recollect, that ina very 

little 
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little time, death will entirely abolith 
thefe diftinctions, and reduce all men to 
the fame equality in which they ‘were 
born. The remembrance of death would 
alfo affift us in fubduing our anger: both 
as it abates our pride, which gives the 
edge to injuries and atfronts; and as it 
leffens in our eyes, the value of thofe 
things in which we are injured. When 
you are moved with indignation, fays 
one upon any account, it will be of fer- 
vice, if you call to mind, that human 
life is momentary, and that it will not be 
long before we fhall each of us be carried 
to the grave. Such meditations will con- 
tribute to ftifle every ill-natured paffion, 
and to work us into a mild placable hu- 
mane temper. 

Death, did we liften to its inftructions, 
~ would fhew us in the cleareft light the 
vanity of human things; and teach us 
to look down upon them with a noble 
indifference. It demonftrates beyond all 
difpute, that whatever they may be in 
their own nature, they are momentary 
and perifhing with regard to us; and that 
therefore it is madnefs to purfue them 
with vehemence and anxiety. The tomb 
with filent, but irrefiftible eloquence, re- 

L 3 ; proves 


/ 
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proves the folly of avarice and ambition. 
~ But however oppofite the fenfe of death 
may be to the covetous and the afpiring 
‘humour, it may perhaps be thought like- — 

ly rather to promote, than difcourage an 
inclination to indolence and_ pleafure. 
Our mortality, we know hath often been 
made an argument for a foft and luxurious 
life, and this maxim hath been embraced 
by many as juft and rational; “ let us 
eat and drink, for to morrow we die.” 
‘The meaning of this exhortation mutt 
doubtlefs be; that we fhould enjoy the 
refent in the beft manner we can, be- 
caufe we are certain of nothing beyond it. 
Now though the advice exprefled in thefe 
general terms, may be thought wife and 
good; yet the reafon by which it is fup- 
ported, is fomewhat extraordinary. For 
what if we muft not die to morrow? 
What if we are affured, we muft never 
die? Would it not ftill be the wife part, | 
to make the beft of every fleeting mo- 
ment? But to pafs by this abfurdity, 
the abovementioned maxim, as applied 
by the men of pleafure, to recommend a 
voluptuous life, goes upon two fuppofi- 
tions, which are equally falfe. Firft it 
fuppofes, that to eat and drink, is to 
) make 
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make the beft of the prefent time, con- 
fidered by itfelf; and fecondly, that death 
ig the end of our exiftence. Whereas 
fenfual gratifications are in fact the mean- 
eft and the-moft worthlefs, of which our 
nature is capable; and beyond all com- 
parifon inferior to the pleafures that flow 
from virtue and religion. And therefore, 
whether we muft die to morrow, or not 
die at all, it is folly to wafte in evatify- 
ing our fenfes, thofe moments which we 
may employ to much better advantage in 
improving our minds, and _ performing 
the offices of piety and virtue. Thus 
even they, who regard death as the final 
period of their being, can draw from 
thence no juft argument in favour of li- 
centioufnefs. 

But death is not the end; itis only a 
change in the manner of our exiftence ; 
a feparation of fouland body; the former 
of which will continue, when the latter 
is mouldered into duft. And confidered 
in this light, fo far is death from recom- 
mending the purfuit of bodily pleafure, 
that it pleads againtt it no lefs earneftly, 
than againft the purfuits of honour and 
wealth. Your foul muft fhortly be di- 
vided from this body, and exift, for a 

4 time 
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time at leaft, apart by herfelf. Now if - 
you cherifh in her an affection towards it, 
and thofe pleafures which depend upon 
it, fhe will be torn from it at laft with 
difficulty and reluétance; and remain 
miferable in her ftate of feparation: re- 


. gretting the lofs-of what fhe had princi- 


pally valued, and wifhing in vain to, be 
again reftored to the enjoyment of it. 
You fhould therefore be daily weaning 
her from a fondnefs for the body, and-be - 
loofening the bonds, which hold them 
together; that being thus prepared, fhe 
may pafs through the approaching diffo- 
lution willingly and with eafe; and not 
be tormented afterwards with vain defires 
of re-union, which it will not be in her’ 
ower to accomplifh. 

The ftrongeft cement, which binds the 
fpiritual to the earthly part, is the luft of 
fenfual gratifications ; and this luft may 
be ftrengthened by habits of indulgence 
to fuch a degree, that the mind fhall be 
altogether impatient and reftlefs, if de- 
prived for any long feafon of its wonted 
enjoyments. And fince we-can fcarce 
doubt, but that after its departure, the 
fpirit ftill retains the fame habits and af- 
fe&tions, it had before; how wretched 
! ~ mutt 
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mutt be the condition of that foul, which, 
upon leaving the body, finds fhe i is, and 
for ever fhall be incapable of thofe fen- 
fations, in which alone fhe places all her 
happinefs? Therefore the confideration 
of death, rightly underftood, is fo far 
from countenancing a voluptuous life; 
that it will excite every wife man to die 
daily: that is, to difengage himfelf, as 
as much as may be, from the body and 
its pleafures ; that when he cannot en- 
joy, he may not want them. 

An habitual attention to our latter 
end would contribute, not only to wean 
our affections from the things of time 
and fenfe, but alfo to ix them upon ob- 
jects which are. fpiritual and eternal. As 

‘ foon as the connexion between the mind 
‘and body is diffolved, it is plain the foul 
can be fufceptible of no enjoyments, but 
what are of a purely fpiritual nature. 
Its happinefs in that difembodied ftate, 
fo far as we can defcribe it, will arife from 
the love of God ; from the confcioufnefs 
of a growing refemblance to him; from 
the admiration of his works and perfec- 
tions; from enlarging and fatisfying views 
of truth ; and from the exercife~of be- 
nevolence and mutual friendfhip with 

bs good 


~ 
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good beings. If then we are not willing 
our happinefs fhould terminate with the 
prefent life, ic concerns us to cultivate a 
relifh for thefe noble entertainments; for 
though we fhould be tranflated into hea- 
ven vwehen we die, if we die without any 
tafte for its refined fatisfactions, we can- 
not be happy in heaven itfelf. 

I may feem to wander beyond my fub- 
ject, but in reality itis {carcely poffible to 
meditate upon death without entering tn- 
to its momentous confequences. While 
we view, in the moft carelefs manner, the 
fhort paffage between this and the other 


world, we cannot forbear to glance upon 


the fcene which lies beyond it; a fcene, 
that prefents to us the greateft and. moft 
interefting realities, which the human 
mind is capable of confidering ; and this 
above all fhews the importance of an at- 
tention to our latter end. It is not only 
edifying in itfelf, but by a natural, and 
‘almoft neceffary train of thought, leads 
us into reflections upon other fubyects, in- 
the higheft degree ufeful and important. 
It guides the imagination forward into e- 
ternity ; makes an hereafter, as it were, 
prefent to the mind ; awakens the appre- 
henfion of a future judgment; and gives 

the 
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wool” 


the rewards and punifhments of the world 
to come, their full weight and impreffion 
upon us. Thus it will fuggeft to us, the 
-moft powerful motives to a godly life; 
and excite us by a patient continuance in 
well-doing, to feek for glory, honour, 
and immortality. 
Did we place death habitually before 
our eyes, it would engage us to apply 
ourfelves with all our might to the -pro- 
per bufinefs of life, and to purfue it with- 
out intermiffion. It would reprefent the 
extreme folly and danger of delays; warn- 
ing us, that the prefent feafon alone is 
ours; that if we count upon to morrow, | 
we depend upon an abfolute uncertainty; 
and that while we ftand trifling, and only 
framing diftant purpofes, opportunity 
may flip out of our hands and be loft, 
beyond the poffibility of being retrieved. 
Hence we fhould be admonifhed to ufe 
our time, as it comes, to the beft purpofe, 
in improving our minds, and ferving our 
generation; not wafting the day-light of 
life in floth and impertinencies; but 
working while it is called to-day, becaufe 
‘the night is at hand, in which no man 
can work. 
What has been faid may fuffice to thew 
L.6 the 
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the wifdom and importance of ‘* confider- 
ing our latter end.” 

You may object, that the idea of death 
is difagreeable and fhocking; that it will 
damp our fpirits, and render us indifpo- 
fed for the gay amufements and pleafures 
of the world. Now if you mean by this, 
that it will check our levity, and give 
our thoughts a more ferious turn, I ac- 
knowledge it will; but then I afk, fup- 
pofing it does, where will be the harm? 
I am fo far from efteeming this a bad 
circumftance, that I count it among the 
advantages which flow from a fenfe of 
our mortality. But will it not difturb 
our peace, and fill us with fearful appre- 
henfions? If fo, where is the prudence 
of dwelling fo much upon it? Would 
it not be wifer to follow the common 
practice, and keep it out of our thoughts 
as much as we can? Is it not better blind- 
ly to meet our fate, like the brutes, than 
fixing our eyes conftantly upon death, to 
live in continual folicitude? To this it 
might be a fufficient reply; that fince 
meditations upon death, are fo profitable. 
to us, though they may be attended with 
fome uneafinefs, it would be worth our. 
while to bear the pain, for the fake of 

the 
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the benefits arifing from them. But this 
matter deferves to be confidered a little 
more fully. 

We might make the idea of death eafy 
and familiar, by daily reflecting upon 
our latter end. The awe, which it na- 
turally ftrikes upon the mind, will wear 
off in proportion, as we encreafe our in- 
timacy with it. But inftead of cultivat- 
ing this acquaintance, we induftrioufly 
avoid it; and the furprife will add to the 
horror of its appearance, whenever it con- 
ftrains, as fometimes it will conftrain our 
attention. There are, we know, certain 
occafions, on which it is impoffible for 
us to fhun the remembrance of death. 
There are certain feafons of life, when it 
will have our attention, our principal 
attention, whether we will or no. Now 
there is but one way to efcape an alarm 
upon fuch occafions, and that is, daily 
to meditate upon death, and prepare our- 
felves for it through the whole of life. 
The more we confider it, the lefs will it 
difturb us ; whereas if the thought is un- 
ufual and ftrange, the uncommonnefs of 
it, will render it the more fhocking, when 
it is forced upon us by accident. 

If you are not prepared for death, you 

have 
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have moft need of all to be mindful of 
it; that hence you may be warned to get 
yourfelf ready. If you are prepared, you 
have no reafon to be diftreffed at the prof- 
pect of dying. For to a good man, what 
is there fo formidable in death? Is it 
the act of dying? For aught we know, it 
may be attended with no extraordinary 

ain; or if it be painful, it is over in an 
inftant. Shall he then tremble at the con- 
fequences of death ? Thefe to him are 
far from being dreadful; they are more 
than comfortable; they are joyful and 
glorious |. Can it be fo difmal to reflec, 
that he is haftening towards the final pe- 
riod of his affliction ; which if they were 
to have no period, would be difmal in- 
deed? Is there any thing fo uncomfofta- 


ble in the fore-fight of a fpeedy removal . 


out of a world, which abounds with pain 


and cuilt, and folly, into a ftate of eter- | 


nal reft, and unfpeakable felicity? Shall 
not the lively expectation of fuch an event, 


fupport him under the evils of life, and. 


enable him to maintain an uniform fere- 
nity? It will not only not injure his tran- 
quillity, but fecure it from being injured 
by other accidents. It will not ruffle, 
but calm his temper. Inftead of difturb- 


ing, 


x 
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ing, it will eftablifh his. peace. Inftead 
of impairing, it will greatly promote his 
good humour and chearfulnefs.’ It will 
fupply him with a fund of conftant joy, 
and keep him in the beft difpofition for 
relifhing the harmlefs pleafures and a- 
mufements of life. We fhould therefore 
often confider our latter end, becaufe 
this exercife, at the fame time that it im- 
proves the mind, may alfo contribute 
to its chearfulnefs and comfort. 

Upon the whole, fuch is our forget- 
fulnefs of death, and fuch the wifdom of 
attending to it, that if there was a voice, 
which might be heard through the whole 
earth, it would be well employed in daily 
admonifhing the fons of men; “ Remem- 
ber you are mortal.” Or if we had each 
of us a guardian angel, whofe office it 
fhould be, frequently to whifper in our 


-ears this important truth, it might be of 


infinite fervice to us. God has given us 
underftanding for our guardian angel, 
which attending to the voice of univerfal 
nature, and learning from thence, that it 
is appointed for us and for all men once 
to die, may fupply the want of other mo- 
nitors. Let us willingly receive its fug- 
geftions. Let us confider our own death, 

as 
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as acertain event; as in all probability 
very near; as impoffible to lie at any 
great diftance. Through all our pur- - 
fuits, bufinefs, and amufements, let us 
carry along with us the fenfe of our mor- 
tality. Let us often revive it out of 
choice ; and when it comes by accident, 
let us not feek to drive it away, as an 
impertinent intruder, but entertain and 

cherifh it as a welcome gueft. | 
We fhould regard all the pains and 
diforders of our body, as fo many ten- 
dencies towards a diffolution; as fo ma- 
ny fymptoms of its near approach. 
When we fee others falling on every fide 
of us, it fhould always make one of our 
inmoft thoughts, that for aught we know, 
our turn may be next. When we follow 
the corps of a friend or a neighbour to 
its long home, we fhould not fuffer the 
fentiments to efcape us, that we ourfelves 
muft. fhortly be carried the fame way. 
We fhould frequently confider what 
numbers of thofe who came along with 
us or followed us into life, are gone out 
of it already ; many of which were more 
likely to have been our furvivors, than 
we theirs. We live in a world where e- 
very thing is dying around us; plants 
and 
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and trees, animals and men. We can 
{carce open our eyes, but we meet with 
fome object or another, which points to 
the tomb, and which if we are not ex- 
tremely ftupid, will afford us a hint of 
our own mortality. The flowers of. the 
field, the fhadows which glide over the 
plains, the vapour which appears, and 
then immediately vanifhes, prefent us 
with lively emblems of the fhortnefs of 
human life. All the productions both of 
art and nature, the impregnable edifice, 
the everlafting hills, as they are called, 
and the great globe itfelf, are tending to 
decay and diffolution. As for the gene- 
rations of men, who are very properly 
dittinguifhed by the name of mortals, 
they are an eafy prey to devouring time, 
and follow one another in quick fuccef- 
fion. 

In this world of death, as it would be 
great {tupidity to forget our latter end, fo 
it were madnefs to remember it, and at 
the fame time negleé& to prepare for it. 
The beft preparation for death is a vir-. 
tuous temper, and a good life. When 
once you are furnifhed with thefe qualifi- 
cations, you may view it approaching to- 
wards you with a calm and conftant mig 

ree 
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free from any timorous, unmanly folici- 
tude. 


. 
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SER. 


SERMON XIE 


THE PRESENT REWARDS OF 
BENEFJCENCE, 


JOR mes, 17, 12,73. 


When the ear heard me, then it bleffed me; 
and when the eye faw me, it gave witne/s 
to me. Becaufe I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherle/s, and him that 
had none to help him. The bleffing of bim 
that was ready to perifh came upon me, 
and I caufed the widow's heart to fi ing 


Sor ja. 


T is a natural kind of indulgence to 
any prefent forrow, which affects and 
difquiets us, to call back to our view the 
many 
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many bleffings we have formerly enjoy- 
ed, and of which, as is probable, this 

change of fituation has taught us the true 
value. ; 

Thus we find Job, in the beginning 
of this chapter, crying out, “ Oh that I 
“were as in months paft, asin the 
*“ days when God preferved me! When 
“his candle fhined upon my head, and 
““ when by his light I walked through 
* darknefs: when the Almighty was yet 
“ with me, when my children were about 
“me: when I wafhed. my fteps with 
“ butter, and the rock poured me out 
“ rivers of oil: when I went out to the 
** gate through the city, when I prepar- 
“ed my featin the {treet ; the young men 
“daw me, and hid themfelves, and the 
“ aged arofe, and ftood up: the princes 
‘* refrained talking, and laid their hand 
“‘ on their mouth: the nobles held their 
** peace, and their tongue cleaved to the 
“ roof of their mouth.” 7 

But befide that itis common with the 
afflicted thus to footh, and indulge their 
prefent forrows ; it is reafonable to con- 
clude, that Job had a particular point in 
view in this chapter: in the twenty-fe- 
cond we meet with Eliphaz thus accufing 

him ; 
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him; “is not thy wickednefs great, and 
** thine iniquities infinite ? For thou haft 
“taken a pledge from thy brother for 
“nought, and {tripped the naked of 
** their cloathing: Thou haft not given 
“¢ water to the weary to drink, and thou 
*¢ haft with-holden bread from the hun- 
“ory: Thou haft fent widows away 
““empty, and the arms of the fatherlefs 
** have been broken.” 

Againtt fo heavy, and withal fo ground- 
Jefs an imputation, Job makes his de- 
fence in my text, and the following paf& 
fages. So far was he from being the un- 
merciful, oppreffive perfon, which Eli- 
phaz had been defcribing, that it had 
been his conftant employment to relieve 
mifery, and to redrefs wrongs. In his 
judicial capacity he had always paid the 
ftricteft regard to juftice and truth: he 
was ‘‘a father to the poor,” and felt fuch 
a compaflion. and_tendernefs for them, 
that the caufe which “‘ he knew not, he 
fearched out:” and as a confequence of 
this humanity and uncorruptnefs, “ they 
- “waited for him, as for the rain, and. 
“* they opened their mouth wide, as for 
* the latter rain:” the ear would never 
have blefled the voice of the sed ae 

06's" 
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for; nor would the eye have given wit- 
nefs to injuftice and cruelty: the poor 


~ never would have waited with impatience 


for an oppreffor, nor could his prefence 
and influence be compared to the refrefh- 
ment of the latter rain. So eafy was 
it to confute this calumny of Eliphaz, 
from its utter inconfiftency with the fe- 
veral facts here related, for the truth of 
which he appeals to a cloud of witnef- 


fes. 


The occafion of thefe words being thus 
opened to you, you will eafily perceive 
that they very naturally fuggeft to us the 
following obfervations. 

That a benevolent and merciful difpo- 
fition, which fhews itfelf in ats of kind- 
nefs and relief, gives us the fureft claim 
to the love and efteem of mankind. 

That all acts and offices of this nature 
are attended with prefent pleafure and 
fatisfaction. And, 

That, befide this prefent pleafure and 
fatisfaction, they “lay up in ftore for us 
“© a good foundation” of both “ againft — 
** the time to come.” 

The firft obfervation is, That a bene- 
volent and merciful difpofition, which 
faews itfelf in acts of kindnefs and relief, 

gives 
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gives us the fureft claim to the love and 
efteem of mankind. . 

We fhall foon difcover the foundation 
and juftnefs of this obfervation, by con- 
fidering, that thofe virtuous difpofitions, 
and actions in which mankind have the 
greateft intereft, and from which they re- 
ceive moft benefit, will naturally engage 
the largeft fhare of their love and efteem. 

The man, who complies with the ftri€t- 
eft rules of temperance, who is arrived 
at that happy ftate of mind, that with re- 
gard to all his gratifications, reafon and 
religion are duly heard, is no doubt, an 
object that deferves the greateft regard 
and attention; and fuch as a reafonable 
mind cannot furvey without the higheft 
approbation: and yet it muft be allowed, 
that mankind is affected in a very diffe- 
rent manner, and the impreffions are 
much weaker, upon this occafion, than 
they are, when we contemplate that cha- 
racter which goes about doing good, and 
which is induftrious in finding out and - 
relieving the miferable. 

In the former inftance, it is an agree- 
able, as well as ufeful employment, for 
the mind to confider the real happinefs of 
acting under the influence of reafon and 

religion ; 


* 
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religion; to obferve what a confiftency 
of conduét, and fteadinefs in virtue they 
infpire: thefe confiderations will tend to 
raife our admiration, and fhould effectu- 
ally excite a defire to be like him: but - 
in the latter inftance there is fomething, 
which not only engages our notice, but 
our hearts; it not only furnifhes out an 
agreeable and entertaining f{peculation, 
but we tafte, as well as fee, the good- 
nefs which we admire. The mind and 
judgment are not only employed and en- 
gaged in furveying and approving fuch a 
character ; but its ufefulnefs and beauty 
excites, and even warms the affecti- 
ons. | | 

Agreeably to what I have been ob- 
ferving, it is rematkably, that the great- 
eft and moft diftinguifhing talents cannot 
command this love and efteem, but in 
proportion as they are more or lefs ufeful 
to mankind: they will be apt to attract 
th 2 eyes of men, and the perfons who are 
poffefied of them, will probably be gaz- 
ed at. The effect which they have up- 
on the world, is like that of a comet, or 
any other extraordinary appearance which 
ferves to raifeé our admiration or afto- 
aifhment: whereas the character in my 


text 
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text excites and warms our affections, 
and as I have remarked, irrefiftibly makes 
its way into our hearts. 

It fhould be confidered likewife by 
thofe who enjoy them, that there is fomne- 
thing invidious in the poffeffion of great a- 
bilities of mind or fortune; and that there 
is no circumftance which fo effectually- 
prevents the envy they are apt to raife, 
as a juft and proper ufe of them: no one 
will repine at that abundance, which is 
perpetually adding to the fcanty portion 
of others; he will rather confider it, as 
a refuge for himfelf in time of need. No 
man can be envious or grieved at his fkill 
or power to perfuade, who is ready to 
exert them in pleading the caufe of the 
injured and oppreffed: no one furely can 
think it matter of juft difcontent, that 
another is blefied with greater fagacity 
and ftrength of mind, when he can al- 
ways have recourfe to them under any dif- 
ficulties. In a word, no one will com- 
plain that nature or Providence has been 
too bountiful to him, who makes this 
right ufe of the gifts of both. By this 
means, you fee we may prevent the guilt 
of others, as well as our own; ‘nay we 
may not only prevent the guilt of envy, 

Vor. VI. i, Gta age but 
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but difpofe them even to be thankful for’ 
what we enjoy. But what was the prac- 
tice of our great example? To bind up 
“the broken- hearted, to proclaim liberty 
“* to the captives, to give unto them that 
“mourn, beauty for ‘athes, the oil of joy _ 
Sor mourning, the garment of praife 
“for the fpirit of heavinefs ;” to liften 
to the cries and importunity of every 
aMicted object, and to make this moft 
eracious and engaging reply, ‘* what 
wilt thou, that I fhall do for thee?” It 
was by this means that he, who was 
“ the defire of all nations,” before he ap- 


‘ peared among us, was the delight of 


mankind, when he appeared: his doc- 
trine and his miracles convinced their un- 
derftandings ; but it was his mercy and 
eoodnefs, and becaufe they faw he was 
mighty to fave, which gave him poffef- 
fion of their hearts. To this caufe it may 
probably be afcribed, that the Jews did 
not fooner attempt to “ lay hold on him, 
because they feared the people,” whofe 
inclinations he had captivated and won 
by a life of pity and condefcenfion, and 
who could not therefore but confider 
themfelves very nearly interefted in what 

befel 
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befel fuch a friend and lover of man- 
kind. 

But befides that love and eftéem which 
we are fure to gain by a benevolent and 
. merciful difpofition, we are further invi- 
ted to fuch actions, as proceed from it, 
by the prefent pleafure and fatisfaction 
which attends them. 

** When the good Samaritan went to 
‘* the wounded itranger and bound up his 
** wounds, pouring in oil and wine ;” 
who can fay, that the wounded perfon 
did not impart more comfort than he re- 
ceived? ‘That relief which with regard 
to the latter, was only a mitigation of 
pain, gave the former the moft exquifite 
pleafure: every ftep which he took in 
the progrefs of this moft engaging inftance 
of humanity, improved and heightened 
his own gratification. If he had not run 
through this feries and fucceffion of good 
‘offices, his pleafure would not have been 
fo entire, and the complacency and fatis- 
faction refulting from well-doing would 
have been lefs fenfible and quick: but 
when his compaffion had thus finifhed 
its work, his joy was full. 

Or fuppofe ye, that the father in the 
parable, went without his thare of delight, 
and even tranfport in receiving a fon who 
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had ftrayed from his bofom? How 
think ye? Did not his heart burn with- 
in him, when he faw that change, which 
he had fo impatiently waited for; and his 
fon as it is there well exprefled, coming 
to himfelf? When he faw him thus dif- 
cufted at his former purfuits, and pre- 
ferring, upon the fulleft conviction, the 
path of religion and virtue, it is not eafy 
to conceive, much lefs exprefs, the tranf- 
port of the father. 

The fame way of reafoning will appear 
_ to be equally true and jutt, if we go 
through the feveral inftances of doing 
good contained in my text. Can there 
be a ereater or more fincere pleafure, 
than to deliver the poor that cries from 
that diftrefs or oppreffion, which is too 
firong for him; to “ break his bonds a- 
* funder, to caft away his cords from 
“< him,” and afford him a place of refuge, 
where he may “‘ no more hear the voice 
of the oppreflor.” 

Or what employment can yield more 
true delight, more unmixed fatisfaction, 
than to endeavour to imitate the great 
pattern of all perfection, in that moft a- 
miable character, of being a “ father of 
the fatherlefs ?” 

What 
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What found can be more grateful to 
our ears, or make fweeter “ ‘melody in 
our hearts,” than “ the bleffing of 
him who was ready to perifh,” but brought 
back by our care and tendernefs to Tife 
and comfort ? 

Or laftly; Whither fhall we go, and 
find an entertainment for a reafonable 
being, who knows and confiders his own 
fituation, and the innumerable accidents 
and evils to which it is expofed, equal to 
that of “* making the widow’s heart,” dif- 
tracted with cares, and “ pierced through 
** with many forrows, to fing for joy ; of 
‘* having pity on her fatherlefs children,” 
of entering into her concern and anxiety 
for their fafety and fuccefs, and of be- 
holding them at laft, through our affif- 
tance and advice, the folace of her mif- 
fortunes, and the fupport of her age? 
Thefe are the true joys, if’ any fuch are 
to be found on earth! 

There is fomething in compaffion fo 
interwoven with, and agreeable to our 
nature, that we offer a violence to our- | 
felves, when we refift its calls, and deny 
its requefts : it is fo natural to man, that 
it takes its name from him, and is called 
humanity: it is fo effential a part of him 

M 3 that 
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that the want of it degrades him from 
the order of beings to which he belongs. 
Fhe bare contemplation and recital “of 
acts of true compaffion affects the heart 
in the moft agreeable and interefting 
manner; how great, how exquifite then 
muft the pleafure be of going, and doing 
likewife ! 


But befides that prefent pleafure and . 


fatisfa€tion, which attends a benevolent 


and merciful difpofition, there is this far- _ 


ther motive ftrongly to recommend it, 
that ** it lays up in {tore for us a good 


foundation” of both “ againft the time to. 


come.’ 

It isa diftinguifhing part of our oat 
racter, as men, that we can recall, and 
review our patt actions: the moft thought- 


lefs and inconfiderate will fometimes. ‘And : 


himfelf thus employed, though it feems 
to be the great bufinefs of his life to guard 
againft fuch employment. 

“Tf this refleétion is a jutt one, it- will 
follow from it, that thofe aétions fhould 
be preferred and delighted in by a reafon- 
able mind, which can beft bear a review;, 
and that we fhould with the greateft care 
abftain from thofe, the remembrance of 
which will be bitter to us. It fhould 

always 
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always be confidered by us, when we are 
moved or follicited to any action, not on- 
ly in what light it appears to us at pre- 


_. fent, but°how it will appear hereafter, 


when the mind will furvey it with greater 
freedom and impartiality ; when the pre- 
fent motive or temptation, which had fo 
much influence in determining us, will 
difappear, and confequently when’ we 
fhall view the action abftractedly, and in 
itfelf, 
In general, this may be laid down as 
a certain truth, that there can be no true 
pleafure to a reafonable mind in reflecting 
upon any advantages which we have en- 
joyed, but in proportion as we have made 
the right ufe of them. This confiderati- 
on mutt fix the degrees of our compla- 
cency and fatisfaction in fuch reflections ; 
and where this is wanting, they will al- 
ways end in accufation and remorfe: 
where this is not the cafe, fo far fhall we 
be from feeling any fatisfaction in look- 
ing back upon thofe advantages which 
we have enjoyed, that there will bea 
peculiar bitternefs in the remembrance, 
that we have received our good things. 
Accordingly we find Job drawing all his 
confolation from the right ufe of thofe 
M4 bleffings . 
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bleffing which he had enjoyed ;-not plea- 
fing himfelf with the bare thought, that 
he had poffeffed fuch and fuch honours, but 
that while they were in his pofieffion they 
had been inftrumental to the fafety, and 
happinefs of mankind: and the fame re- 
fleGion muft be every man’s fupport in 
the day of trial. 

- Among thofe aétions which can beft 
bear reflection, and yield us, upon a re- 
view the trueft pleafure, works of real 
mercy and compaffion feeem to claim the 
firft place. The % merciful man_ does 


good to his own foul,” by laying in fuch . 


a fund of agreeable reflections, as may 


. come in to his relief, under any of the 


difappointments and evils of this life. 
‘Thefe refle€tions will bear him company 
in folitude, they will. adminifter eafe in 
ficknefs, and comfort in affliction; they 
will fpeak peace and hope to a troubled 
and dejected mind, and will help him to 
difarm even the king of terrors. 

And when we confider what frequent 
calls there are for our compaffion, we can- 
not but fee how wifely it is contrived, 
that there fhould be fo many motives to 
excite and raife it; and how indulgent 


the Author of our nature is in annexing 


fuch 


a See Ow ee 
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fuch a peculiar pleafure and fatisfaction to 
the practice of this virtue. At every 
turn we meet the fons and daughters of 
affliction, and which way foever we take, 
we are encountered by diftrefs. . 

Let us then, indulge every generous 
and compaffionate feeling of our natures ; 
and, on every proper occafion, let us 
take pleafure in performing acts of bene- 
ficence. That man can never be weary 
in well-doing, who remembers and duly 
weighs the words of the Lord Jefus, who 
could not raife in us vain hopes, who 
could not beguile us into the purfuit of 
falfe happinefs, when he faid, ‘‘it is more 
bleffed to give, than to receive.” 
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CONTINUAL PROGRESS IN VIRTUE 
RECOMMENDED. § 


PROVERBS Iv. 18. 


The path of the juft ts as the foining light; 
that fbineth more and more unto the per- 
Sfett day. 


who call themfelves philofophers, 
(who by the way never underftood the 
true end of living,) that have reprefented 
human life, asa dull bufinefs not worth a 
N.S man’s 


es ghana are many, and fome too 
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man’s care; where the fame things come 
over and over again; “like a tale that 
is told :”. which however entertaining it 


may appear while it is new; yet by fre-- 


quent repetitions, at laft becomes perfect- 
ly tedious and infipid. The confequence 
of which has been, that many viewing 
the picture in this difagreeable light, have 
been inclined to throw off all concern a- 
bout it; any farther than to arrive at a 
fecure indolence of body, and a peaceful 
tranquillity, or rather infenfibility of 
mind; to. fhut out all reflexion any far- 
ther than juft to remedy or remove fuch 
inconveniences, as the common accidents 
of life may occafionally produce: and 
others, loathing the fame viands fo often 
ferved up, or fretted and foured by the 
“many. crofles and calamities intailed upon 
this imperfect ftate, have as ridicu- 
loufly as rafhly, put an end. to their 
being. 

And true it is, that the lives of too ma- 
ny have been but one barren circle, to 
which they have been as it were inchanted. 
But though many may have made life a 
dull round of infignificant actions, yet no 
man had ever occafion to make it,fo. It 
“is fo indeed to brutes, which foon arrive 

at 
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at that pitch of perfection which is allot- 
ted to their nature: where they mutt ftop 
fhort,- without a poffibility of going any- 
farther. Senfe which is the higheft na- 
tural power they have, moves in a nar | 
row fphere ; its objects are in comparifon 
few ; and moreover dull and grofs: and 
therefore. not only come more quickly 
round, but become more languid and dull 
in every revolution. But man is endued 
with nobler faculties, and prefented with 
nobler objects: whereon to exercife and 
employ them. The contemplation of all 
moral and divine truths to engage his 
underftanding: the love of the Creator, 
and all the beauties of the natura] and 
moral world to attract and captivate his © 
affections : the power, wifdom, and good- 
nefs of God manifefted in the whole extent 
of the creation, to exalt his admiration, 
and call forth all his praife. The oppor- 
tunities of all good actions to produce 
the pleafures of virtue and a good confci- 
ence. iothing can bound the noble 
range of reafon, ever improving, and 
ever improveable; nothing can abate the 
ardor of the affections, which are placed 
upon the fountain and foundation of all 
loyé, of all beauty and harmony: no- 

thing 
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thing can diminifh the admiration of a 
univerfe, where the very minuteft parts 
are above the higheft human comprehen- 
fion: nothing can deaden the pleafures 
of virtue and a good confcience, which, 
the more they are tafted, the more they 
are defirable. Here is a noble path for 
a rational creature to travel in: his con- 
tinued advancement in it, his daily im- 
provement in knowledge, virtue and 
goodnefs, will conftitute his higheft per- 
fection here, and terminate in a perfect 
confummation of endlefs blifs and glory : 
“ The path of the juft is as the fhining 
“light, that fhineth more and more unto 
“‘ the perfect day.” 

If we trace the progrefs of the human 
mind from the firft dawnings of fenfe 
and reafon, we may fee from what fmall 
beginnings it acquires a prodigious ftore 
of intellectual knowledge. The view 
fills us with admiration, and we are na- 
turally led to wifh, nay, to make it the 
fum of our wifhes, that we could be able 
to traverfe thofe regions of fcience, where- 
of fome noble geniufes have made them- 
felves mafters: but though we admire, 
‘we need not complain. It has indeed 
pees the all-wife Governor of the 

world 
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‘world to make a great diftin@ion in the 
original frame of human fouls, with re- 
fpect to the intellectual powers: a provi- 
fion abfolutely neceffary for anfwering 
- the purpofes of civil government, where 
a fubordination is neceffarily implied; 
for fo muck wifdom will always produce 
fo much power. But whether we may 
always obferve it or no, our Saviour’s 
command to his difciples is virtually ful- 
filled in every community: “ He that is 
“the ereateft among you, let him be 
* your fervant.” If the men who are 
‘bleffed with diftinguifhed abilities, make 
a proper ufe of them, (and otherwife 
they need not be envied) they are really 
“increafing the meafure of the public good; 
and, in that, doing fervice to the meaneft 
individual: and therefore reputation and 
efteem are but a due acknowledgment for 
their good offices. But to expect or de- 
fire honour from men 1s but a low ambi- 
‘tion. Let us try to recommend ourfelves 
to the approbation of Him, whofe “ judg- 
‘ment is not as man’s judgment.” The 
very beft part of knowledge is knowing 
how to difcharge rightly our duty to 
God; and therefore the performance of 
‘that duty muft {till be of higher eftima- 

tion. 
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tion. And in this mankind are more 
upon an equal footing. The moral 
powers, like the natural perfections of 
the body, are more equally diftribut- 
ed; and in them there is as large a 
field laid open for our advancement to- 
wards perfection, as there is in the intel- 
lectual. : 

It is true, we may have unhappily. 
ftruck into a wrong path, and be wan- 
dering in the ways of wickednefs: but, 
by a ferious recollection, and application 
to Divine Mercy, we may yet find a 
“lamp to our feet, and a light unto 
our paths.” Our evil habits, thofe cords 
that hold us in captivity to fin, though’ 
we may not be able at once to caft them 
away from us, yet we may infenfibly 
weaken, and at laft break afunder, by © 
gradually unravelling the {maller lines of 
their contexture. Our inclinations, that 
may have taken a wrong bent, -we may 
counteract, and by degrees recover to 
their original rectitude. Where our na- 
ture favours a particular virtue, there 
-we may fecond it, and graft upon it; 
under the branches whereof other hope-- 
ful feeds may take root, {pring up,, and 
profper.. After this we may ftill be 

looking 
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looking into the culture of the foul, and 
ftudying daily improvements, by calling 
forth virtues, or feveral degrees of virtue, 
that have not yet made their appearance, 
and by cherifhing and bringing to perfec- 
tion thofe that have. Thus will our minds 
refemble thofe fruit-trees, in which, 
while feveral of the produétions are come 
to maturity, others are blofioming, and. 
giving promifes of reaching the fame de- 
grees of excellence. 

No man knows what he can do, till he 
is firmly refolved to do whatever he can, 
When men have thought themfelves ob- 
liged to fet about any bufinefs in good 
earneft, they have done that which their. 
indolence made them fuppofe impoffible. 

There are feveral abilities unknown to 
“the poffeffors, which lie hid in the mind 
for want of an occafion to call them 
. forth. inh es 
We have the fame natural powers, 
and the fame gracious aids for preferving | 
and improving our virtues, as we had © 
originally for attaining them. What 
then fhould reftrain or hinder our conti- 
nual progrefs? Does the difficulty lie 
in the thing itfelf? Is it a harder tafk 


to continue and grow more perfect in a 
habit 
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habit of virtue, than it is at firft to ac- 
quire fuch habic? On the contrary, it 
has always been prefumed, and always 
allowed, that whatever difficulties and 
difcouragements may attend our firft en- 
_trance on the paths of virtue, yet on pur- 
fuing our journey we. find the profpect 
more chearful and inviting every flep we - 
take: whatever mixtures of vice may de- 
bafe the firft compofitions of virtue, yet 
each repetition of good actions, like the. 
repeated efiays of the refiner, feparates 
the drofs, and leaves the fubftance more 
pure. However the foul, at its frit 
rifing from the ground, may flutter and 
-mount heavily; yet, when once it is 
thoroughly upon the wing, it flies along 
with an eafy, vigorous, and continued 
motion; and, in allufion to the words of 
the text, though the firft dawn of religion 
upon the fouls of men may be but as the 
wings. of the morning, fpreading them- 
felves upon the mountains, yet it gradu- 
ally attains to a meridian aititude. 
So far then ought we to be from con- 
. fidering this life as a dull, confined round 
of the fame inficnificant trifles, that we 
ought to look upon it as an indefinite 
line; wherein every ftep we take is, or — 
ought 
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ought to be, an important and valuable 


advance in goodnefs: an addition to that 


A 


number of good actions, whofe fum will 
render our happinefs the more exalted 
andcomplete. It will carry us ontill we 
become here on earth little lower than 
the angels; and by a natural and eafy 
tranfition, fhall be made equal to them 
in heaven: which leads me 

To offer fome reafons and confiderati- 
Ons to engage us in fuch a practice. 

And firft, let it be confidered, that this - 
progreffive ftate is our duty. In this view 
we may obferve, that the fcriptures have 
not determined what precife quantity of 
eoodnefs, neither more nor lefs, will in- 
title us to the favour of God; and by 
that, to the inheritance that fadeth not a- 


_way: it being their defign to make men 


not juft fo far virtuous, and no farther; 
but to make them as virtuous and pious as 
poffible. Accordingly we are command- 
ed to “‘ grow in grace, to go on to per- 
“‘ fection, to be perfect, even as our Fa- 
ther which is in heaven is’ perfect ; to 
“ be holy as he is holy; merciful, as he 
“is merciful.” The degrees indeed of 
thefe perfeCtions we fhall never be able 

x fully 
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fully to reach, nor is it the intention of 
the command that we fhould: but it is 
in our power to make a conftantand con- 
tinued progrefs in the kinds of thefe per- 
fections ; and thence arifes our obligation 
“to advance in the degrees as far as the 
fum of our faculties, exercifed and im- 
proved to the utmoft, can carry us. 
Truth, juftice, mercy, goodnefs, and ho- 
linefs are effentially and eternally the fame 
in their own nature. And fince God 
hath been pleafed to create us in his own 
image, by enduing us with reafon, and 
thereby making us capable of exercifing 
thefe his own attributes, which in a low- 
er degree he hath gracioufly communi- 
cated to us; fo by our diligent improve- 
‘ment in them, by beholding, as in a glafs, 
the glory of the Lord, we are’ renewed 
more intimately into that image; we at- 
tain to a nearer refemblance of his divine 
nature. The rule is perfect, that fcope 
might be given to the moft exalted vir- 
tue; but the abfolute perfection of it un- 
attainable, that ‘‘ he that glorieth may 
glory in the Lord.” Our condemnation 
will not lie in this, that we did not. ex- 
actly tranfcribe the original; but that we 
did not make the copy fo complete as 

was 
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was in our power. The beft conviction 
and affurance then, that we can have of 
truly difcharging our duty, is the evidence 
of this progrefs in our chriftian courfe. 

It is not uncommon indeed to hear 
fome men exprefs themfelves in fuch 
terms of indifference about their religious “ 


conduct, as if it were the leaft concern *” 


they had in the world; to hear them 
make a jeft of the high ftrains of piety ~ 
and goodnefs which they obferve in o- 
thers, and ludicroufly, or rather profane- 
ly declare, they do not pretend to be 
fuch faints; they fhould be content with 
the loweft place in heaven. Happy, no 
doubt, will he be, who, by a faithful 
difcharge of his duty to the utmoft of his 
power, fhall obtain a place in the loweft 
of the heavenly manfions: but for men, 
with an air of prefumption, to pretend to 
cut out for themfelves jult fuch a portion 
of duty as they think will entitle then to 
an ineftimable reward; and, like wary 
dealers, put themfelves to no more ex- 
pence than what they judge will be bare- 
ly neceflary to purchafe that pearl to 
which the kingdom of heaven is com- 
pared: this is a covetoufnefs which is 
idolatry: it is facrificing the riches of 

God’s 
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God’s goodnefs, their natural and {fpiri- 
tual powers, to their own indolence and 
wantonnefs. Had he, to whom were 
committed five talents in the parable, 
gained no more than he to whom two 
only were committed, can we think he 
would. have merited the title of “ a good 
and faithful fervant?” No, of “ a wick- 
ed and flothful fervant ;” flothful, in not 
making the moft of them; wicked, in 
-refolving not to make the moft of them. 
In fhort, they who are bleffed with the 
higheft powers, whether intellectual, mo- 


ral, or fpiritual, are under a ftri€t obli- 


gation to employ them in all the offices 
of goodnefs, and in degrees proportion- 
able to thofe powers. The command 
given by St. Paul to Timothy, concern- 
ing thofe who have worldly riches, vir- 
tually extends to them; and under the 
fame penalty, the forfeiture of their fal- 
vation; * Charge them, that they be 
rich in good works.” 

If any man thinks himfelf already as 
virtuous and good as he needs to be; it 
is a certain fign, he has not yet arriv- 
ed at any eminence in virtue, .For from 
thence, as from a rifing. ground, the 
profpect would enlarge upon him, and 

vee enable 
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_ enable him to defery vaftly diftant tracts, 
to which the fmall fpace that he had al- 
ready meafured bore no proportion. Few © 
men will pretend to have made equal ad- 
vances with St. Paul towards perfeétion ; 
he being one of thofe perfons, that, what- 
ever they do, do it “¢ with all their foul,” 
and ‘ with all their ftrength:” yet he 
was far from thinking that he had finifh- 
_ ed his work, or that he might remit any 
_ thing of his endeavours. On the con- 
trary, we find him imitating the alacrity 
of thofe who run in a race; who do not 
_ fomuch confider what quantity of ground 
they have already cleared, as how much 
ftill remains, to call forth their ftrength 
and agility. ‘* Not,” fays he, “ as 
“though I had already attained, either 
“< were already perfect: But I follow af- 
“ter, if that I may apprehend that for 
> which I alfo am apprehended of Chrift 
“ Jefus. Brethren, I count not myfelf 
- to have apprehended: But this one 
“thing I do; forgetting thofe things 
_ which are behind, and reaching forth 
- “unto thofe things which are before, I 

“ prefs towards the mark,” (or goal) 
“for the prize of the high calling of 
%¢ God in Chrift. Jefus.” And it is re- 
markable, 
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markable, that he urges the imitation of 
this his example, not only to thofe of the 
Philippians, who were newly entered in- 
to the Chriftian profeffion, and: confe- 
quently can be fuppofed to have made 
but flender improvements in it; but, 
“ Let us,” fays he, “* as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded.” 

We fee then how much it is the duty 
of the very beft of us to be always im- 
proving in goodnefs: and we may venture 
to pronounce the ftate of that man to be 
dangerous, and that he will never arrive 
at heaven, who fits down, either under 
a lazy and affected defpondency of being 
able to proceed no farther; or under a 
vain and impious prefumption of having 
already gone far enough. 

A fecond confideration -arifes from 
the advantages we fhall reap from the 
progreffive {ftate. And here we may ob- 
ferve, that it will fuperfede the truft and 
confidence which. too many are apt to 
repofe in repentance : whereon, it is to be 
feared, a much greater ftrefs is laid than 
it will be able to bear. No doubt can 
be made but chriftians, by the help of a 
good education, and early impreffions of 
religion upon their minds, may live free 

from 
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from the habits of all fin, and from eve- , 
ry fuch fingle aét of it as is orofs and e- ; 


normous. “And. after men have indulged. ju. 
_ themfelves in vicious liberties, with a 


view of making repentance their refuge ; 
it may be queftioned, whether the moft 
fincere repentance will not be fuch as they 
may have reafon to repent of. The 
wound in their confcience may be healed 
in fome fort, but it will always refemble 
the cafe of other wounds; where there is 
never fuch an union and incorporation: 
as there was in the original compofi- 
tion: 
~~ Now: nothing will more: effectually 
prevent any danger of this kind (and this 
is the leaft danger that attends a reliance 
on repentance) than being actuated by 
thofe more generous principles which ac- 
company the progreffive ftate. If men 
form fuch faint refolutions of perfeverance 
in their duty, as to leave fome fecret re- 
ferve for the admiffion of fin, it is more” 
than probable they will foon have occafi- 
on for fuch an expedient : when our ac- 
tions fpring from mean motives, it is:no 
wonder if they are confined within narrow 
limits, and conclude in inglorious’ at- 
chievements. But when the fear of pu- 
Vou. VI. N nifhment 
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nifhment becomes but a fubordinate in- 
centive to moral attainments, and the 
love of virtue takes the lead in our incli- 
nations ; when our duty is not performed 
with the heartlefs thought of its being our 
duty, but when it becomes a free-will of- 
fering, and prefents itfelf as a kind of 
temptation to our defires,; when the plea- 
fure we have experienced from the pro- 
erefs we have made, adds life and vigour 
to our farther purfuits ; when we are not 
driven forwards by the rebukes of an evil 
confcience, but led on by the acclamati- 
on and applaufe of a good one; then will 
the foul be confcious of her innate great- 
nefs and dignity, and we fhall be fo far 
from finking into the dregs of vice, that, 
as a philofopher faid of his mafter, we 
fhall almoft bluth to find ourfelves in the 
body. Ses: 

And as the progreffive ftate is the beft 


means for bringing us to a uniform and un- 


_referved obedience ; fo it is the beft, if not 


the only fecurity for our perfeverance in it. 
It is not allowed us, in this unftable con- 
dition of things, to arrive at fuch a fitu- 
ation as we may expect to enjoy without 
any farther care or concern. Like an ar- 

row 


it 
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row fhot up into the air, if we do not 
continue to afcend higher in the fcale of 
moral and religious duties, we fhall foon 
defcend to fomething below them. The 
mind then is to be kept continually upon 
the ftretch, our attention excited, and 
our affections enlivened by divine con- 
templations ; our refolutions enforced by 
the view of higher advantages, our good 
habits farther {trengthened and confirmed ¢ *, 
by the frequent exercife of good actions. _ 
We are, as it were, failing againft the ~ 
wind; and if we remit any thing of our 
ftreneth or activity, fo as not to proceed, 
we mult of courfe be driven back. The 
faculties of the mind, as well as the mem- 
_ bers of the body, by frequent ufe, gain 
a kind of mechanic eafe and readinefs; 
and by remiffion and difufe, abate of their 
fkill and aptnefs in the performance., By 
intermitting our converfe with things of 
a fpiritual nature, we lofe our tafte and 
relifh for them; a fort of indifpofition is 
bred in the foul, the parent of a vitiated 
and depraved appetite. And hence it 
comes to pafs, that the lives of moft men 
take their turns, like the fea, of an alter- 
nate ebbing and flowing; whereas they 
ought to refemble the courfe of a river, 
N2 which ~ 
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which is. receiving perpetual fupplies : 
which at the fame time that they augment. 
its ftreams, add weight to its flow, till it 
finally terminates in the ocean. Our 
virtue fhould not be like a meteor, which 
appeareth for a very little time and then 
vanifheth, but like the fhining light which 
fhineth more and more. unto > the pated 
day. 

If we are perfuaded of the truth of the 
doétrine that has been advanced, what 
fhall we think of the fate of thofe men, 
who are purfuing a courfe of life in direct 
oppofition to it; who. inftead of daily 
proceeding in all virtue and godlinefs, are 
daily adding to the number and maligni- 
ty of their fins 3 ? What can we think 1n- 
deed, but that it ‘ had been. better for 
< pane not, to have known the way of 
“righteoufnefs, than, after they have 
* known it, to turn from the holy com- 
«+ mandment delivered unto them.” Let 
their danger fuggeft to us the means of 
our own fecurity: and let us not enter- 
tain. a mean opinion of the power which 
chriftianity has to reform the world, from 
the {mall effects that we find it has on the, 
minds of but too many. \ Let us confi- 
der what our religion can do-by what: we 

know 
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know in fact it has done. It was the 
high commendation of an exemplary Ro- 
man, that while he lived in the very dregs. 
and corruption of his own republic, he 


_ formed his manners by the model of one 
‘that was accounted the moft perfect: let 


it be ours to keep continually in our eye 
the pattern which the primitive chriftians 
have left us; and by copying after it, 
approve ourfelves blamelefs and harmlefs, 
** the Sons of God without rebuke in the 
** midft of a perverfe generation, among 
** whom let us fhine as lights in the world.” 

To conclude; Since it has pleafed our 
Creator to conftitute our frame in fuch a 
manner, that we advance gradually to 
the perfect ufe of reafon: a faculty whofe, 
increafe we are for a long time as infenfi- 
ble of, as we are of the increafe of our 
ftature; we may from hence deduce a 
good argument to perfuade us, that the - 
foul in a future ftate will not ftop fhort, 


‘at any certain period of happinefs; but 


that fhe will continually enlarge her in- 
tellectual powers, and augment her ca- 
pacities; purify her defires, and in- 
flame her affections; receive new ac- 
ceffions of blifs and glory, and there- 
by make perpetual approaches _ to- 

N 3 wards 
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wards the fountain of all perfedtion. 
In this, we may well prefume, will 
confift the happinefs of thofe faithful 
fervants, who. fhall be found to have’ 
done their mafter’s will here on earth. 
And a more pleafing  confideration 
cannot offer itfelf to the mind of 
man. Ought we not therefore to con- 
clude, that during the intermediate 
interval, in order to render the whole . 
of our exiftence uniform, the foul, 
by parity of reafon, fhould_ preferve 
the fame tenor of improvement? Let 
us then confider how far we are ad- 
vanced in the path of life, and how 
far we have made it the path of the 
juft. Let us endeavour to pre- 
ferve fuch an uniform obedience in 
our lives, that they may know no va- 
riety but in their increafe towards per- 
fe€tion: and as we are daily growing 
‘nearer to eternity, God grant that we 
may be more and more prepared for a 
_ bleffed eternity | 
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SERMON XIV. 


RELIGION THE ONLY TRUE SOURCE 
OF HAPPINESS. 


Psa_LM Iv. 6. 


There be many that fay, Who will fhew us 
any good? Lord, lift thou up the light 
of thy countenance upon us. 


How widely foever men differ in 


other things, yet in this it is mani- 


feft they all agree, that true happinefs is 


their ultimate end. Learned and igno- 
rant, wife men and foolifh, the righteous 


- and the wicked, do all confent in this 


oe INA point ; 


- 
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point; and the only difference between 
them lies, in determining wherein their 
true happinefs confifts, and by what 
methods it may beft be attained. As 
many as make a right judgment in this 
matter, and act accordingly in the whole 
courfe of their lives; thefe. are wife and 
good, rational and virtuous men: they 
on the contrary, who place their happi- 
nefs in a wrong object, or purfue it by | 
improper and unrighteous means, are ig- 
norant and wicked. Yet neverthelefs all 
men equally intend to purfue their own 
happinefs; and even they who make 
themfelves the moft extremely miferable 
by the greateft follies and moft deftruct-* 
ive vices, even thefe are {til} feduced into 
it by fome falfe pretence, and fome ap- 
pearance of happinefs: only this their er- 
ror proceeds from their own negligence 
or wilfulnefs; they are what our Saviour 
calls fools and blind; and that makes 
them altogether inexcufable. Daily ex- 
perience fhows, how infatiably ambitious 
men purfue after honour ; and frequently 
facrifice all fenfe of virtue, and the fatif- 
faction of a good confcience, for the at- 
tainment of a vain imaginary greatnefs : 
likewife how unreafonably covetous and 

oppreffive 
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oppreffive men, fuffer fatigue of body, 
and uneafinefs of mind, in the unrighte- 
ous purfuit of what they hardly ever enjoy: 
and how abfurdly the voluptuous deftroy 
themfelves in following after pleafure; 
and for momentary gratifications of bru 
tal folly, bring upon themfelves frequent- 
ly the acuteft pains of body, and the much 
more intolerable burden of a torment- 
ed mind. On the other fide, dying men, 
who look back with an unprejudiced eye 
on all thefe fhort-lived vanities, and 
who are now drawing near to that un- 
changeable period, which is to fix their 
condition in the world to come; how 
meanly, how contemptibly do they al- 
ways think, of all the finful, nay even 
innocént enjoyments of this prefent world! 
And what a great, what a juft concern 
are they under, in refpect of their future 
flate, that is, in refpect of that ftate, where- 
in now their only hope of happinefs re- 


- mains! And not with regard to eterni- 


ty only, but even in this prefent life it- 
felf, true religion is fo far from difcou- 
raging men in their fearch after happi- 
nefs, that it forbids not the enjoyment of 
any one temporal bleffing which-God has 
created for the ufe of man, but only 

N 5 thole 
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thofe diforderly actions, or unreafonable 
exceffes, by which foolifh men make both 
themfelves and others miferable. Thus- 
felf-evident it is, that all men are necef- 
farily by the very direction of their na- 
ture employed in the purfuit after hap- 
‘pinefs; Fhere be many that fay; that 
is, all men naturally inquire, who will — 
fhew us any good? 
Wicked and corrupt men feek this 
happinefs in the finful enjoyments of the 
prefent life; and their choofing fo to do, 
is their great error and folly. . That 
too great a part of men, are like the beafts 
that perifh, wholly intent upon the fen- 
fual enjoyments of this prefent life; with- 
out any regard to the dictates of reafon, 
or the obligations of religion, and that 
they have very little and flight concern 
for what is to come hereafter ; is too evi- 
dent to be denied. But then it is alfo no 
lefs evident to any one who confiders the 
true nature. and final iffue of things, that 
fuch perfons aét to the higheft degree ir- — 
rationally and unwifely,; and that the 
things, by the enjoyment of which they 
propofe to be happy, are by no means 
fufficient to that end. The enjoyments 
of this prefent world are ranked by St. 
by John | 
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‘John under thefe three heads, “ the luft 


“ of the flefh, the luft of the eyes, and 
“the pride of life;” that is, pleafure, 
riches, and honour. Thefe are, as the 
Apoftle there ftiles them, all that is in 
the world, that is, all the happinefs that 
this prefent world can afford. But now 
every one of thefe in particular, even 
where the enjoyment of them is innocent, 
much more when the fting of fin is an- 
nexed, has a great mixture of evil attend- 
ing it, has at beft much emptinefs and 
imperfection in it, has much unfatisfac- 
torinefs and difappointment going along 
with it: and all of them taken together, 
are far from being able to make a man 


truly happy, becaufe they ftill want the 


two principal and moft neceffary qualifi- 
cations of happinefs, that is, perfection 
of degree, and continuance in duration; 
they are not at beft complete enough to 
fatisfy the mind of man, and, ‘6 they 
were, yet they cannot continue long 
enough to maintain and preferve its hap- 
pinels. 

To inftance in pleafure, that great 
idol of mankind; for the’ fake of whicl iy 
all other things are defired; and which 


alone has the “preatett pretence to make 
N 6 y MCh 
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men happy; this itfelf, is of all other 
things the moft imperfect and difappoint- 
ing, and has the moft evil mixed with it 
and confequent upon it. By pleafure, I 
-would here be underftood to mean, fen- 
fual pleafure, that is, fuch as vicious 
and debauched perfons call by that name; 
fenfual pleafure, or voluptuoufnels, as 
it is oppofed to the rational and tempe- 
rate enjoyments of a virtuous man .and 
a good chriftian. For otherwife, plea- 
fure in general, as it is, the enjoyment of 
good, and the defire of pleafure as it fig- 
nifies the love of ourfelves and the feek- 
irg our own happinefs, is one of the firft 
and moft natural principles implanted in 
mankind, which neither ought nor can 
be laid afide by any man: and this very 
principle itfelf affords an undeniable ar- 
gument, why men ought willingly to 
part with the fhort and unreafonable plea- 
fures of fin, for the unchangeable and 
eternal happinefs of heaven. When 
therefore we affirm that pleafure is en- 
tirely infufficient to make any perfon 
truly happy, we are always to underftand. 
fuch fenfual pleafure, as vicious. and de- 
bauched men fix their thoughts upon, in 
eppofition to the wife and rational plea- 

fures 
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fures of temperance and religion. Now, 
that pleafure, in this fenfe, is very far 
from making men happy, is evident both 
from experience and from the reafon of 
things. For no men plainly are fo ex- 
tremely miferable, as thofe who thus pre- 
tend to be the greateft voluptuaries, 
They toil and labour for that which is 
not; and are frequently difappointed of 
what they moft defire, and undergo per- 
petual uneafinefs both of body and mind, 
and endure much labour’ for momentary 
pleafures; for pleafures which themfelves 
are nothing but -difappointment at the 
beft, far fhort of what their vain imagin- 
ations reprefented, and are allayed with 
innumerable mixtures of pain and trou- 
ble, and end in forrow and delufion, and 
leave behind them nothing but remorfe 
and repentance: and how can fuch per- 

fons as thefe efteem themfelves happy? 
Riches, the next object wherein cor- 
rupt minds ufually place their happineds, 
are no lefs infufficient to that end, than 
fenfual pleafure. In the hands of generous 
and worthy men, of charitable and pious 
chriftians, they may indeed become in- 
ftruments of great benefit, occafions of 
much’ advantage to religion, and ee 
0. 
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of true happinefs. But to make a vici- 
ous man happy, a man whofe happinefs 
is not founded in God and religion, they 


are altogether ineffectual. For, befides 


the uncertainty of the things themfelves, 
that ‘riches often make themfelves wings 
and fly away ;” they are moreover, as 
Solomon wifely obferves, “often kept by 


the owners thereof to their hurt;” to. 


ferve the ends of oppreffion, unrighteouf- 
nefs, and debauchery. 

Laftly ; Honour, that great hope and 
aim of the ambitious, is neither a real 
good, nor can it be called our own. The 
virtues for which a worthy man is ho- 
noured, are far more valuable than the 
honour which the world pays to_ his 
worth; and thefe virtues can alone re- 
main with him, when perhaps that ho- 
nour and efteem may be turned into re- 
proach. For in this erroneous world, 
men are frequently honoured for what is 
truly difhonourable, and fometimes they 
are calumniated for that which really de- 
ferves the higheft praifes. Now it is evident 
that one man cannot be made truly hap- 
py or unhappy, by another’s falfe and 
miftaken opinion: for this were to make 
the happinefs of the beft- and wifeft men, 

depend 
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depend upon the weak and falfe imagin- 
ations of the moft ignorant and foolith, 
‘The honour therefore and applaufe of a 
deceitful world, cannot really make a 
‘man happy, nor the want of it be the 
caufe of a wife man’s mifery. 

Add to all this, that befides the pecu- 
liar infufficiency of every one of thefe 
objects, pleafure, riches and honour, 
each confidered in themfelves; they are 
moreover each of them deftroyed, as to 
their power of making men happy, by 
the want of either or both of the other. 
Nay, fuppofing a man to enjoy every 
one and all of them together, in the 
ereateft fulnefs and affluence imagina- 
ble; yet even {till they would want the 
two principal and moft neceffary qualifi- 
cations requifite to make a man truly 
happy; namely, perfection in degree, 
and continuance of duration. They. can- 
not at beft compleat the fatisfaction of 
the mind; and if they were, able to do 
this, yet they could not continue long 
enough to maintain and preferve it. 
- Whatever will make the mind of man 
happy, muft be able to fatisfy it bothinits . 
whole capacity and in its whole durations, 
and whatever is not fufficient to effect 

this, 
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this, cannot be our chief and final hap- 
_ pinefs. Now all thofe things wherein 
worldly and irreligious minds ufually 
place their happinefs, are at beft greatly 
deficient in thefe two refpects. 

They cannot make us happy in the 
whole, nor in the beft part of our capa- 
city. Man confifts of a fenfitive body 

and of a rational foul, and it is either ne- 

. ceffary to his well-being that he be hap- 
py in both thefe-parts; or, if he may pof_i- 
bly be happy by the fatisfaction of a vir- 
tuous mind without any fenfual and bodily 
pleafures ; yet it is very evident he can- 
not on the other fide, be made happy by 
the pleafures of the body only, without 
the fatisfaction of a virtuous mind. The 
capacity of man’s mind is great; and its 
defires and expectations, its hopes and 
fears are boundlefs : and it is well known 
by experience, that all the enjoyments of 
the prefent life, without virtue and true 
religion, can by no means either fatisfy — 
its defires and expectations, or prevent its 
fears and difcontents. Thefe things there- 
fore, are greatly. infuficient to make a ~ 
man truly happy, fince they cannot make 
him 
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him fo in the beft and principal part of 
his being. 

But fuppofing they were able to fatisfy 
the whole capacity of a man’s mind, yet 
they could not make him happy for the 
whole, nor for the greateft part of his 
duration. Dying men are always fuffi- 
_ciently fenfible of this; and living men, 
if they were wife, would fee and under- 
ftand this moft important truth, before 
their eyes were too late opened by the 
extremity of that laft neceflity. | No- 
thing can be more evident than that eter- 
nity bears no proportion to time; and no- 
thing can be plainer, than that thefe 
things which men dote upon now in the 
prefent time, will do them no fervice in 
the ages of eternity: why then will they 
not fee, that thefe things are not their 
true and proper happinefs? But all 
wicked and debauched perfons are infa- 
tuated and blinded, and will place their 
happinefs in that which profiteth not. 
This therefore their opinion is their folly, 
and if they live according to it, muft be 
their deftruction. 

On the contrary, virtuous men place 
their chief happinels in the knowledge 
and favour of God; in the practice of 

virtue 
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" yirtue and true religion; and their acting 
according to this principle, is the greateft 
and indeed the only true wifdom: ‘‘ there 
‘* be many that fay, who will fhew us a- 
“ny good? Lord, lift thou up the light 
“ of thy countenance upon us.” For the 
clearer explication of which propofition, 
I fhall endeavour briefly to fet forth, 
wherein this true happinefs confifts ; and 
in what refpects it excels the happinefs 
of fenfual and corrupt minds. 

The firft part of the happinefs of good 
men confifts in theirscontemplating with — 
delight, and meditating with pleafure, on 
the perfections of God the fupreme good. 
Thete perfections are manifefted in the 
works, and in the laws of God; and good 
men according to their feveral capacities, 
contemplate with pleafure, and meditate 
with delight, upon the feveral manifefta- 
tions of thefe divine perfections. . Virtu- 
ous minds, even of the meaneft capacities, 
fee enough in the moft obvious and fuper- 
ficial view of the Divine works, to excite 
in them a deep fenfe and admiration of 
the almighty power, the unfearchable 
wifdom, and the eternal providence of 
God; and they fee enough in the firft 
and moft eafy reprefentation of his laws, 

to 
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to fill their thoughts with the moft awful 
fear of his juftice, and with the moft ar- 
dent love of his abundant goodnefs. But 
good men of larger capacities and greater 
advantages, fee yet further into the wif- 
dom of the works and of the laws of 
God: the contemplation therefore of 
thefe things, affords a great and folid fa- 
tisfaction to virtuous and religious minds; 
and this fatisfaétion will grow up with 
the improvements of their knowledge 
and virtue here, to a perfect and un- 
fpeakable happinefs in the enjoyments of 
the world to come. 

The next part of the happinefs of vir- 
tuous and good men, is the fenfe of God’s 
prefent favour to them, arifing from 
the confcioufnefs of their conformity 
to his holy and divine will. They 
know both from their natural idea of 
God, and from the revealed declarations 
of his will, that the light of his counte- 
nance is, as the text expreffes it, lift up 
upon the righteous, that is, that his fa- 
vour and protection always accompanies 
righteous and juft men; and by the tef- 
timony of their own confcience, compa- 
red with the written word of God, they 
know and humbly rejoice that they them- 

. | felves 
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felves are in fome meafure fuch. The 
favour therefore that God bears to vir- 
tuous and good men, they find belongs 
to themfelves ; and this affords them at 
all times and in all cafes, a folid and ra- 
tional fatisfaction. ‘There is a carelefs 
eafe which arifes from error, and there 
is a delufive pleafure which arifes from 
wickednefs ; but both thefe fatisfactions 
are fhort and inconftant; and they lead 
to folly, and ‘terminate in mifery. But 
this happinefs of virtuous and religious 
minds, which arifes from the practice of 
virtue and from the favour of God, is as 
certain and conftant as the nature and 
conftitution of things, as the truth and 
veracity of God; and cannot be taken 

from them, even by perfecution itfelf. 
Finally; Thishappinets of righteous and 
good men is completed and perfected, by 
the expectation of eternal rewards, with 
which. hope they are fupported here; 
and by the actual poffeffion of them, 
which they fhall enjoy hereafter. This 
is a happinefs equal to the defires and 
hopes of an immortal foul; a happinefs, 
worthy of God to give, and adequate to 
the capacity of an immortal fpirit to de- 
fire. In this ftate, all the defires and 
expectatious 
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expectations of the foul will be turned 
into fruition; and all its hopes. will be 
fwallowed up in the real enjoyment of 
inexpreflible felicity. In a word, all its 
faculties and capacities will here be fatif- 
fied, and that fatisfaction. will live and 
continue, as long as the immortal foul 
itfelf. 

Having thus. briefly. deferibed, what 
the happinefs of righteous and good men 
is; I prefume we need not to enter into a 
particular comparifon of it with, the hap- 
pinefs of vicious and corrupt minds, to 
fhow in what refpects it is fuperior to 
theirs ; and to demonftrate that. to 
prefer this. folid and fubftantial hap- 
pinefs, before the empty and deceit- 
ful pleafures of fin, is the greateft and, 
indeed the only true wifdom.- I fhall on-, . 
ly obferve in a word, that this happinefs, 
which is the reward of virtue, exceeds 
all other pleafures .infinitely, in the two 
forementioned effential qualifications of 
happinefs ; perfection in degree, and’ con- 
tinuance of duration. The Pfalmift thus 
defcribes them both: ‘* In thy prefence is 
“¢ fulnefs of joy, and at thy right hand 
* are pleafures for evermore.” 

The application, wherewith I fhall 

- conclude 
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conclude, fhall be this only: that from’ 
what has been faid, there arifes matter » 
of great comfort to virtuous and good 
men at all times, but efpecially at the 
hour of death. Vicious minds place 
their happinefs in the enjoyment of the 
pleafures of this finful world; and when 
this world comes to an end, as it does to’ 
every man at the conclufion of his own 
life; where then will their happinefs be? 
But he that places his happinefs in the 
knowledge, and love, and imitation of 
God, in following the dictates of reafon 
and true religion, here; fhall enjoy it al- 
fo in thefe things hereafter; for God, 
and his perfections, continue for ever. 
And when the righteous fhall fhine forth 
in that day, as the fun in the kingdom | 
of their Father; then fhall the wicked be 
fenfible of their own folly, and fhall cry 
out, as it is moft elegantly exprefied in 
the book of Wifdom: “ We fools ac- | 
“ counted his life madnefs, and his end 
“to be without honour; how is ke num- 
“ bered among the children of God, and 
* his lot is amohg the faints !” 


SER- 


SERMON Xv. 


ON DILIGENCE. 


RoMANS XII. If. 


Not flothful in bufine/s. 


VERY man has two general con- 

E cerns upon his hands of great 

weight and importance, an{werable to 
the two kinds of exiftence through which 

he is to pafs; namely, the prefent life, 

and that which is to come: for both 

which it is incumbent on him to make 
fuitable provifion. The one is indeed 
. of 
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of much greater importance than the 
other, and ‘therefore merits a proportion- 
able fhare of his endeavours. The happi- 
nefs of the next life, or the bufinefs of e- 
ternity, is of infinite confequence, and re- 
guires our utmoft diligence and care. 
Neverthelefs the concerns of this world 
are by no means to be neglected. A due 
attendance upon thefe is not inconfiftent 
with the profecution of the other; but, 
on the contrary, tends to further and 
promote it. Worldly induftry, under 
proper reftraints. and regulations, is a 
ereat friend to religion and virtue; as I 
fhall have occafion to obferve more at - 
large in the progrefs of this difcourfe. 
For which reafon it. cannot be a fubje& 
unworthy of our confideration. And in- 
deed the caution in the text relates wholly 
to it. The meaning of which is, that 
men muft, by no means, give themfelves . 
up to idlenefs: or floth,; but muft ‘dili- 
gently purfue their ref{pective vocations, 
and be induftrious in that ftate of life: 
to which it has pleafed God to: call 
them. 

I fhall not offer upon this fubje&, to 
mark out the bounds and limits of induf 
try, or to fhew precifely to what meafure: 

and 
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and degree men are to be diligent in their 

feveral ways of life. That is not perhaps. 
poffible to be done, confidering men’s 
different circumftances and conditions, 

which require different degrees of induf- 

try and labour. Some are obliged to. 
take more pains, and to be more labori- 

ous than others ; whofe condition of life 

exempts them from fo great a degree of | 
toil, by making it neither neceffary nor 

expedient. However idlenefs is the pri- 
vilege of none: it is criminal in all, 

and prejudicial to all in many refpects. 

But of this more hereafter. In the mean 

time it muft be obferved that worldly in- 

duftry is capable of being carried to ex- 

cefs, not only as it may become detri- 

mental to health, which is comparatively 

but a {mall confideration; but as it may 

entrench upon the concerns of the other 

life: which being as I took notice before, 

of far the greateft moment, muft in no 

wife be broken in upon by any concerns. 
belonging to this. 

Thus then our application to worldly 
bufinefs muft be limited and confined. 
We muft make our fpiritual calling and 
election fure,. whatever become of our 
temporal callings. But to fhew more 
Vor. VI. O particu- 
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particularly how far men ought to be di- 
ligent and induftrious in their” refpective 
employments, is neither poffible nor 
needful. Every one may know how to 
apply the general precept to his own cafe 
and circumftances. If a man is but con- 
vinced, that he ought to be induftrious, 
and is thereupon refolved fo to be, he will 
difcover readily enough how to proporti- 
on his induftry to his condition and ftate 
of life. I fhall content myfelf therefore 
with endeavouring to perfuade men to 
comply in general with the caution in the 
text, by fhewing the neceffity of induftry, 
and the feveral advantages which belong 


to It. 


In order to which it muft be confider- 
ed, that the world cannot fubfift with- 
out labour and pains. Some indeed may 
be excufed, and ever will be exempted 
from the drudging part of bufinefs: but 
itill even thefe cannot be wholly idle and 
unemployed without damage to the pub- 
lic, as well as dif fadvantage t to themfelves. 
However the generality of mankind muft 
jabour.. The necefflities of life require a 
great deal of pains, and the comforts and 
conveniences of it require much more. 
God could indeed, if he had fo pleafed, 

have 
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have maintained the world without men’s 
labour : he could have made fuch pro- 
vifion for them, as would have fupplied 
all their-wants, and furnifhed all their oc- 
cafions, without any contribution of their 
endeavours. The earth might have been 
made to have yielded its increafe of its 
own accord, and have poured out its 
fruits without any human care or culti- 
vation. Every climate might have a- 
bounded with whatever could be defired 
for ufe or ornament, without any depend- 
ance on others. In a word, nature 
might have been made fo rich and fruit- 
ful in every refpect, as to have rendered 
art ufelefs, and labour fuperfluous. But 
Providence was pleafed to order matters 
otherwife;' and we may be fure upon 
very weighty and important accounts: 
as will more fully appear if we proceed 


to confider the advantages of induftry, 
and the danger and difadvantage of being 


‘ flothful in bufinefs.” 

I fhall begin with thofe temporal ad- 
vantages which flow from induftry, and 
then proceed to fhew the good influence 
which it has upon our fpiritual intereft. 
To juftify my infifting on the former of 
thefe, 1 defire it may be confidered, that 

O2 in # 
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in fcripture we meet with frequent re- 
commendations of induftry drawn from 
this very topic. Particularly by the wife 
' man, who dwells much upon it. “We 
may take notice then in the firft place, 
how much the public is indebted to in- 
duftry and diligence. To this are owing 
the birth and improvement of arts anc 
{ciences, which contribute fo much both» 
to the ufe and embellifhment of life, and 
ferve to lift men up fo much above infe- 
rior ranks of creatures. Accordingly 
thofe nations which have made but little 
progrefs therein, are found to be barba- 
rous and uncivilized: the countries wild 
and defolate, and the men favages. Great 
and numberlefs are the advantages, which 
men derive from arts and fciences, and 
confequently from induftry, by which 
they are both begun and carried on. An 
induftrious people may not indeed always 
profper and flourifh, becaufe they may 
lie under the difadvantage of an unhappy 
government, or other inconveniences, 
which may keep them low, and difap- 
point their diligence. But there cannot be 
a flourifhing people without induftry, 
whatever other advantages they may be ° 
poffefied of. For, without this the benefits 
of 
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of nature mutt be, in a great meafure, loft, 
and the bleflings of Providence thrown a- 
way. ‘There are flourifhing nations in the 
world, that wholly owe their power and prof- 
perity, next to the bleffing of Heaven, to 
their being remarkably induftrious, which . 
has raifed and advanced them, in fpite of 
many great obftacles and difcouraging 
difficulties that ftood in their way. And 
there are other nations, which notwith- 
{tanding many and great natural advan- 
tages, have never diftinguifhed themielves 
for want of taking the pains neceflary 
thereto. . Their floth has kept them 
down, and buried them in obfcurity. Or 
perhaps they have become a prey to other 
more active nations, and been fpoiled of 
their riches, as well as deprived of-their 
liberty. Thofe natural bleffings which 
they fufferto lie unimproved, have tempted 
others to invade and over-run their coun- 
try. And thus they have fallen a public 
~ facrifice to their own floth and inactivity. 
As liberty is a great promoter and encou- 
raget of induftry, fo induftry is the beft 
guard to liberty. Strength and power 
avail nothing, if they be not exerted; 
and exerted they cannot be to advantage, 
without pains and induftry, Thus floth 
' O73 naturally» 
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naturally tends to.flavery, as well as po- 
verty. Nor is it afy wonder that Provi- 
dence fhould frequently fuffer thofe hands 
to be tied, which would not work when 
they were at liberty. An induftrious 
people have the beft title to the protecti-. 
on of Heaven, whilft the lazy are left - 
deftitute, and abandoned to the ill effeéts 
of their own fluggifhneis, “ The hand 
of the diligent fhall bear rule,” fays the 
wife man, ** but the flothful fhall be un- 
der tribute.” 

Having thus briefly eoviched upon the 
advantages of induftry with relation to 
the public, I fhall now confider the tem- 
| poral advantages which accrue from it to 
particular perfons: The tendency which 
it has to raife men in the world is fo clear 
and manifeft, that it is needles to infift 
upon it. Ordinarily fpeaking, it is the on- 
ly way to wealth, which cannot be ac- 
quired without it. Men indeed may in- 
herit riches, and be wealthy that way 
without pains. But even then without 
induftry they cannot improve them, nor 
perhaps keep what they have. And _be- 
fides, idlenefs naturally brings them into 
fach courfes as tend to waite their for- 
tunes, and reduce them to want. And 

as 
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as to thofe. who have their fortunes — to 
make, they muft neceflarily take pains. 
They may as well pretend to be wife * 
without inftruction, as rich without dili- 
gence, If a man’s condition be very 
low, he muft labour for a fubfiftence. 
And if it be moderate, he muft be in- 
Guftrious, if he will advance it.. This is — 
too evident to need a proof. He muft 
needs “* become poor that dealeth with’a 
flack hand,” according to Solomon’s ob- 
fervation, * but the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.” And as men thus get by 
being diligent, fo they thrive in a double 
refpect. The fame royal author tells us, 
thar the fubftance of a diligent man is 
precious.” His diligence firft brings 
him in gain, and then contributes to fe- 
cure it when it is got. He whofe wealth 
is of his own acquiring, is likelieft to un- 
derftand the value of it. He knows how 
he got it, and will therefore know how 
he {pends it. Thus his fabftance will 
wear well, and make a better proof upon 
this account. Befides, the bleffing of 
Heaven goes along with his labours, 
and profpers his endeavours. What is 
got by honeft induftry, has the protecti- 
on of Providence for its fecurity. And 

O 4 this 
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this matter has confirmation from the 
mouth of the fame author; * Wealth 
*<sotten by vanity fhall be diminifhed , - 
“but he that gathereth by labour fhall 
“¢ increafe.” Honour likewife, as well 
as wealth, muft be obtained by thefe 
means. Induftry is the high road to 
preferment, which, ordinarily fpeaking,. 
cannot be arrived at any other way.. 
** Seeft thou,” fays the fame wife prince, 
“<q man diligent in his bufinefs, he fhall 
“‘ ftand before kings, he fhall not ftand 
“ before mean men.” . , 
As induftry makes men profper in the 
world, and advances their conditions, fo 
perhaps it might not be improper to add, 
that it contributes to the prefervation: of 
health. Human bodies are framed after 
fuch a manner, as to ftand in conftant 
need of exercife. And no doubt this 
was contrived fo by Providence, on pur- 
pofe to keep them in employment. We 
may look Bon it as a natural check up- 
on fleth, and a kind of fecurity to the 
purfuit of bufinefs, that no motive what- 
ioever might be wanting to fpur man on 
to that labour and induftry for which he 
was defiened. There is no doubt but bu- 
finefs may be immoderately followed, and 
bo that 
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that aman may be fometimes too induf- 
trious, and thereby prejudice himfelf in 
this refpect. And fo may any virtue run 
into an extreme, and there lofe itfelf. 
This is no difparagement to induftry, 
when governed by the rules of difcretion. 
Moderate labour is neverthelefs benefici-- 
al, or rather neceffary. Thofe who are 
fkilled in the nature of human bodies do 
affign reafons for it, and fhew how it 
comes to pafs. Itis univerfally confeffed, 
that floth is an enemy to health, and mode- 
rate labour or exercife very advantageous. 
And this truth is abundantly confirmed 
by experience. Long life being moft 
frequently to be found aimong the labo- 
rious part of mankind. Accordingly it 
is obfervable, that they who decline bu- 
finefs, do neverthelefs follow it, as it 
were under difeuife. They fometimes 
labour, and take as much pains in the 
purfuit of diverfions, as others do about 
the moft weighty employments. And 
was not health fupported by this expedi- 
ent, every man would be forced to fub- 
mit to bufinefs, or he muft cut fhort the 
thread of his life. In fhort, idlenefs may 
be looked upon as a dead weight upon a 
man’s conftitution. It fills him full of 

O>5 infirmities, 
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infirmiti€, and naturally tends totfhorten 


his days. As if nature had intended, 


that he who was refolved to do but little 


good in the world, fhould not ftay long | 


in it, but fhould be cut off as an unpro- 
fitable member, and a nuifance to fociety. 
From what has been faid it appears, that 
we may properly enough fay of induftry, 
what the wife man “fays of wifdom, 
“ Jength of days is in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riches and honour.” 

We may confider, in the next place, 
the pleafure and fatisfaction which re- 
dounds from the purfuit of any honeft 
employment. As to which it muft be 
granted, that men’s inclinations do not 
always lead them to bufinefs; but then 
it is becaufe they are depraved. A wick- 
ed man thinks virtue unpleafant : fo like- 
wife a vitiated palate can relifh nothing 
that is wholefome. In like manner 
where idlenefs has got poffeffion, bufinefs 
becomes a grievance. But ftill in itfelf 
it is valuable in this refpe&. Cuftom in- 


‘deed bears a great fway in this, as in all 


other cafes. Thofe who have inured 


themfelves to bufinefs and employment, , 


do very often hike it fo well, that they 


know not how to live millibne mee - 


muft 


— 
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muft undoubtedly therefore tap pleafant 
to them. Perhaps it is gain which great- 
ly contributes to make it fo. Let what 
will make it fo, if the motive be honeft, 
no objection can be drawn from thence. 
Lawful gain may certainly be lawfully 
followed. But doubtlefs a man may take 
a pleafure in being induftrious, and mind- 
ing his bufinefs, upon further views than 
barely the love of gain. His very em- 
ployment may be pleafing and delightful 
to him, taken abftractedly from other 
confiderations., Hlowever, he may find 
great fatisfaction in induttry, as it isa 
“part of his duty, as it is pleafing and ac- 
ceptable in the fight of God, as it enables 
him to do good in his generation, and 
more particularly to = provide for his 
own houfhold,” which whofoever neglects, 
is, as the Apoftle declares, ‘* worfe than 
an infidel.” Not to mention his having 
an eye upon thofe fpiritual adsantnge’, 
which I have not yet confidered. So that 

a man may take pleafure in bufine(s, 
_ both upon its own account, and for the 
fake of thofe many advantages which at- 
tend it. If it be faid, that hard labour 
is troublefome and painful; yet never- 
thelefs cuftem will, in a great meafure, 
O rendeg 
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render it otherwife. However, er are 
two things to be duly confidered : the 
one is, that hard labour, whatever it be 
in itfelf, is much pleafanter than conftant 
idlenefs. Doing nothing is certainly the 
hardeft labour that man can undergo. It 
is the moft reftlefs and uneafy ftate ima- 
ginable. And fo it may well be, becaule 
it is repugnant to the nature of man’s — 
mind, the very effence of which is action. 
When a man has no employment for his 
thoughts, they are apt to work inwards, 
and prey upon themfelves. A flothful 
man’s time is a greater burthen to him, 
than a laborious man’s work. The lat- 
ter knows how to difpatch the one; but 
the former knows not how to get rid of 
the other. It ftill hangs upon his hands, _ 
and perpetually troubles and torments him. 
As reft gives refrefhment to a laborious 
man; fo an idlé man can find no eafe - 
till he takes up fome bufinefs or employ- 
ment. Which brings me to the other 
thing to be confidered; namely, ‘that as 
hard labour is better than idlenefs ; fo it 
greatly recommends reft to a man, and 
gives him a true relifh of it. The floth- 
ful man. is glutted and furfeited with his 
eafe; bus that leifure, which the induf- 
- trious 
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trious P finds in his intermiffions from 
bufinefs, is truly delightful to him. Lab. 
our indeed and reft do mutually recom- 
‘mend each other; not only for the plea- 
fure of variety, but as the fucceffion is 
agreeable to nature. When a man is wea- 
ried with toil and bufinefs, his fpirits are 
funk, and he finds and feels he wants reft. 
Upon this account it is welcome when it 
arrives. So likewife when he is refrefhed, 
and his ftrength and vigour return, his 
appetite for bufinefs returns along with 
them; and he goes to his work with the 
fame alacrity that he came from it. This 
is nothing but what is natural, and for 
that reafon muft be pleafant to all, but 
fuch as are befotted with floth. It ap- 
pears from hence, as if Providence de- 
figned men the true enjoyment of no blef- 
fings whatfoever, without the price of la- 
bour. Since even reft has a natural kind 
of tax fet upon it. Though a man may 
get reft, without antecedent labour, yet 
it is then of no value, nor will it do him 
any good. If he intends to enjoy it, he 
muft take fome pains before-hand. As a 
man muft faft a convenient time, if he 
will have an appetite to his food; fo he, 
mutt employ himfelf fome way or other, 

: were 
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were it for nothing but to get @ appe- 
tite to reft. Eafe to the laborious man, 
is as grateful as food to the hungry; but 
to the idle man, it is like feeding upon 
a full ftomach. 

Induftry is moreover of great import- 
ance as it makes men ufeful members of 
a commonwealth, and enables them to 
do much good in a private capacity, to . 
their neighbours, friends, and relations. 
It puts it into their power to exercife acts. 
of charity, relieve the needy, and fuccour 
thofe in diftrefs. Thus when the Apoftle 
enjoins labour, and requires men to 
“work with their hands’the thing which 
is good,” one end which he has in view 
is, ‘that they nay have to give to-him 
that needeth.” But the greateft advan- 
tage of induftry is, that it contributes fo 
greatly to the prefervation of innocence, 
by fecuring men from the ill effects of 
floth, Idlenefs is the great inlet to Ji- 
centiou{nefs, and tends to all manner of 
vice and immorality. It corrupts the 
principles of religion, and opens a door 
to all kinds of fin and wickednefs. There 
is but a fhort ftep from doing nothing to 
doing mifchief. The mind. “of man will 
not fleep; but his thoughts and his paffi- 

ons: 
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ons will drive at fomething. He is prone 


to evil, and will naturally run into it, if © 


_ dueemployments be wanting to correct 
the biafs. When men have nothing to do, 
they foon grow fick of their own com- 
pany. The entertainments of learning, 
of nature, of reafon, are not agreeable 
to the bulk of mankind, who have nei- 
ther capacity nor relifh for things of this 
kind, Idlenefs therefore gives full fcope 
to all forts of temptations, againft which 
the mind is utterly unguarded. It draws 
men into ill company, and expofes them 
_ to the infe€tion of all thofe vices, which 
are there to be met with. In a word, 
men hereby lie open to all the folicitati- 
ons of fin, and the prevailing influence 
of ill examples. 

It were well if the ill effects of idlenefs 
terminated in thofe who were guilty of 
it, and reached no further. But as it 
difhonours God, and is in every refpec& 
pernicious to a man’s felf; fo it has a 
_ great tendency to make him tranfgrefs a- 
gain{t his neighbour. And thus it be- 
comes, in a new refpeét, prejudicial to 
the public. As an idle perfon is peculi- 
arly liable to the contagion of other men’s 
vices, fo others are in danger of being 

affected 
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affected by his idlenefs. It is his cuftom 
to put aftop where he can to other men’s , 
bufinefs, as well as his own; as well to 
keep himfelf in countenance, as to en- 
courage his beloved floth. It is natural 
for fuch perfons to endeavour to get com- 
panions as idle as themfelves, and confe- 
quently if they do not find them, to make 
them fuch. This perhaps being the on- 
ly inftance of their taking pains. Thus 
other men are brought into a fnare, and 
oftentimes ruined by thefe means. And 
thus likewife bufinefs is interrupted to the 

detriment of the public. 
But further; Idlenefs, as was obferved 
before, reduces men to want, and tends 
direétly to poverty. If a man_be low-in 
the world, it will keep him fo; and if he 
enjoy a fair fortune, idlenefs will find 
means to fink it. And when he ts brought 
to this pafs, he muft neceffarily either 
work, or do worfe: it is not likely that 
he will eveh then take up with*working, 
as having been accuftomed to idlenefs. 
And thus he naturally falls to ftealing, 
as the likelieft_ method to. fupply his 
wants, in an eafy and cheap way. Here- 
by he thinks he can gratify his floth, and 
at the fame time reap the fruits of other 
. men’s 
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men’s labour. Thus we fee idlenefs 
brings men into the molt enormous 
cri s. And here again likewife’ the 

lic fuffers ereatly by it. Could no- 
‘thing more be faid for induftry, than 
that it tends to keep men juft and honeft, 
even this would furely bé a chara@er fut 
ficient to recommend it. Could nothing 
more be faid again{t idlenefs, than that 1 rt 
tends to theft, and. all kinds of wrong 
and injuftice, even this might well be 
thought enough to make men dread and 
deteft it. 

Laftly ; Idlenefs tends to difturb the 
peace of fociety. Intermeddling in other 
men’s. concerns generally ends in diffe- 
rence and difagreement. It kindles con- 
tentions, and ‘creates feuds and animofi- 
ties. Now idlenefs is frequently at the 
bottom of this mifchief. What’ contri- 
butes fo much to make men meddle with 
the affairs of others, as neglecting their 
own? Did they mind their own bufinefs, 
they would have little leifure or inclinati- 
on to intrude into other mens. . And the 
more diligent they were at home, the lefs 
curious or bufy they would be abroad. 
«We hear” fays the Apoftle, to the Thef- 
falonians, ‘* that there are fome is 
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‘“ walk among you diforderly,qworking. 
“© not at all, but are bafy bodies ;”. there- 
by plainly fignifying the latter to be the 
effect of the former. ‘* Now them, ton- 
“ tinues he, that are fuch, we command 
*¢ and exhort by our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
“ that with quietnefs they work, and eat 
“* their arin tae And it is certain, 
that induftry is an excellent expedient for 
the maintenance of peace, and the pre- 
fervation of love and unity. A diligent 
attendance upon men’s callings and em- 
ployments cuts off many opportunities of 
diffenfions, and prevents thofe differences 
and ruptures, which are the natural con- 
fequences of idlenefs and floth. é 
Thus we fee how highly advantageous 
induftry is to religion, by promoting ma- 
ny branches of men’s duty ; by fecuring 
their innocence in general, and keeping 
them out of many temptations, mifchiefs, 
and f{nares, which they will otherwife un- 
avoidably fall into. It is not indeed an 
abfolute fecurity. A man may take ill 
meafures, follow bad courfes, in an in- 
duftrious way; but induftry is not to be 
blamed for that. Befides, if an induf 
trious man may, an idle man muft go a 
ray. There is this mighty difference 
between- 
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between them, that whereas the one may 
be guilty, the other cannot be innocent. 
conclude; It behoves, however, 
the induftrious to take care, that while 
they apply themfelves fo diligently to the 
affairs of this world, they by no means 
. a the more weighty concerns of the 
: That they fuffer not worldly bufi- 
nefs wholly to engrofs their thoughts and 
endeavours ; left, while they are thus 
carefully employed about ‘“* things tem- 


“ poral, they finally lofe the things ‘ase 


“¢ are eternal.” - 
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